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ETWEEN Communism and the 
democratic way of life there is 
a hasic and irreconcilable divergence. 
Contrary to Winston Churchill’s char- 
acterization of Communist Russia as 
“a riddle wrapped in an enigma,” the 
literature of Communism is unequivo- 
cally clear as to its objectives and 
methods. 

The spokesmen for Communism 
have taken pains to leave no possible 
doubt as to their purpose and the 
means by which they propose to 
achieve it. One is reminded of Hit- 
ler’s full disclosure of his aims in 
Mein Kampf, which was generally 
available and as generally either un- 
read or not taken seriously. 

We can be thankful for the fact 
that circumstances have finally com- 
pelled our own national leaders to 


take to these sources for this indis- 
pensable information in dealing with 
Communists. The result has been a 
somewhat belated awakening and dis- 
illusionment, which explains our 
stiffened attitude and such policies as 
the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan and the North Atlantic Defense 
Pact. 

Certain basic facts must be faced if 
we are to understand why our rela- 
tions with Communist Russia are as 
they are; why, in fact, it is impos- 
sible to have with Russia the kind of 
relations we enjoy with other coun- 
tries, such as Britain, France, Italy, 
Canada and Australia. These facts are 
so foreign to the democratic orienta- 
tion they are at first difficult to grasp. 
Furthermore, they have implications 
the significance of which is not al- 
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ways readily apparent, especially to 
the uninitiated. 

To begin with, Communism repre- 
sents a fundamental and unbridge- 
able break with the ethics, morality 
and way of life of the democratic 
world. What we regard as decent, 
honorable, fair—these and similar 
concepts are contemptuously rejected 
by Communism as so many “bour- 
geois prejudices” and “bourgeois 
superstitions” by which Communists 
in pursuit of their “revolutionary” 
objectives will not permit themselves 
to be encumbered or deterred. 

This primary Communist postulate 
controls regardless of where the par- 
ticular Communist finds himself—in 
a labor organization, a cultural group, 
a religious group, a fraternal organi- 
zation or in public office or employ- 
ment. 


Communist CopdE 

Lenin gave positive expression to 
this article of Communist faith in the 
following language: “It is necessary 
. .. to use any ruse, cunning, unlaw- 
ful method, evasion, concealment of 
truth” in the pursuit of Communist 
ends. 

On another occasion Lenin enun- 
ciated the Communist doctrine that 
the end justifies the means in these 
words addressed to a Young Commu- 
nist group: 

In our own opinion, morality is en- 


tirely subordinate to the class war. 
Everything is moral which is necessary 
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for the annihilation of the old exploit. 
ing social order. .. . We do not believe 
in external principles of morality. . . . 
Communist morality is identical with 
strengthening the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 


We can trace this “revolutionary 
morality” back to the anarchism of 
Bakunin, who many years ago, in 
The Catechism of a Revolutionist, 
wrote: “Everything which promotes 
the success of the revolution is moral; 
everything which hinders it is im- 
moral.” 

The principle followed by the Com- 
munists is that if lying, deceit, duplic- 
ity and misrepresentation will pro- 
mote the achievement of Communist 
objectives, they are thereby sane- 
tioned. If the democratic world 
chooses to believe in fair, decent and 
honorable dealing, so much the worse 
for it. That is the Communist code. 

I have referred to the significance 
of the implications of this position. 
No kind of agreement can be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of what the 
occasion may require from the Com- 
munist point of view. Signatures are 
affixed to otherwise solemn documents 
with the reservations herein recited. 
And this goes for high and solemn 
compacts between Communist Russia 
and other, non-Communist states. 

Words frequently cease to have 
what we regard as their commonly 
accepted meaning when used by Com- 
munists. This is outstandingly so 
when we talk of democracy. When we 
use this word we mean, among other 
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things, freedom of speech, press and 
assembly; the right to petition for a 
redress of grievances; the right of 
habeas corpus; the existence of multi- 
ple political parties, free labor and 
other free organizations. Yet Soviet 
Russia, where none of the foregoing 
exists, is denominated by Commu- 
nists as the only true—the new—“de- 
mocracy.” 

Notwithstanding statements made 
for public consumption by Commu- 
nist spokesmen in high positions, in- 
cluding Stalin himself, to the effect 
that the Communist and democratic 
systems can live together in the same 
world, the accepted literature of Com- 
munism reveals a completely contrary 
belief. 

Communists are committed to total 
war on our way of life, in which they 
can find not a single saving grace and 
which they hold must be extermi- 
nated, root and branch, by any means 
effective under the circumstances. 
Here we have an intriguing resem- 
blance to Fascism, between which and 
Communism there are ideologically 
deep and striking similarities. In fact, 
Communism, which preceded Fas- 
cism, can be said to have been its 
schoolmaster. Stalin, who has on sev- 
eral occasions publicly stated—speak- 
ing as the head of the Russian state— 
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that Communist Russia and the capi- 
talist countries can live alongside each 
other in peaceful competition, has in 
his capacity as Bolshevik theoretician 
taken his position squarely on Lenin’s 
pronouncement: 

It is inconceivable that the Soviet 
republic shall continue to exist for a 
long period of time side by side with 
the imperialist states. Ultimately one 
or the other must conquer. Meanwhile, 
a number of terrible clashes between 


the Soviet republic and the bourgeois 
states are inevitable. 


Here we have the ideological back- 
ground of the bitter and concentrated 
attack on the United States, strongest 
of the “bourgeois states” and bul- 
wark of the democratic way of life. 
We are to the Communist world the 
principal barrier to what it regards 
as the certain, ultimate triumph of 
Bolshevism. Only in the light of this 
teaching does the vicious attack on 
the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan and the Atlantic Pact become 
intelligible. 

Unless our nation understands the 
unvarying ideological motivations of 
the leaders of Communism, from 
Stalin down, we shall flounder in a 
morass of confusion and futility. It 
shall ever be a case of too little and 
too late. 

Communist parties the world over 
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are essentially identical. This goes 
for the Communist Party of the 
United States. Note I do not say the 
American Communist Party because 
there can be no American Communist 
Party. The concepts of Americanism 
and Communism are completely anti- 
thetical. 

For the true Communist there is 
one exclusive loyalty—to Soviet Rus- 
sia—which is regarded as “the work- 
ers’ fatherland” which can do no 
wrong. 


CoMMUNISM A RELIGION 


Communism is more than a politi- 
cal philosophy. It is for many mil- 
lions tantamount to a religion, evok- 
ing fanatical and unquestioning dedi- 
cation. If this spells betrayal of 
country, friends, those whom we 
would regard as loved ones, fellow 
trade-unionists, this would only ap- 
pear as “revolutionary virtue” in the 
eyes of a true Communist. 

In a now almost unavailable Com- 
munist publication entitled The Com- 
munist Party, a Manual on Organi- 
zation, by J. Peters, it is stated: 

The conditions for membership in 
our party are contained in the following 
pledge read by Comrade Browder to 
2,000 workers who were initiated into 
the party in the New York district in 
1935. 

The heart of this pledge is con- 
tained in the following excerpt: 

I pledge myself to rally the masses 


to defend the Soviet Union, the land of 
victorious socialism. I pledge myself to 
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remain at all times a vigilant and firm 
defender of the Leninist line of the 
party, the only line that insures the tri- 
umph of Soviet power in the United 
States. 


Not a single word in the entire 
pledge indicates loyalty to the United 
States and its democratic institutions 
and way of life. Communist leaders 
throughout the world, including Wil- 
liam Z. Foster in our own country, 
have made it clear that in the event 
of war between their own countries 
and Soviet Russia, they would refuse 
to defend the former against the latter. 

That our own Communists fall 
completely into this category is re- 
vealed with blunt forthrightness by 
Foster in his book entitled Toward 
a Soviet America. The title should be 
sufficient to indicate the thesis of the 
author. If you would know what a 
Soviet America would be like, if you 
are not already appraised, you need 
only contemplate Soviet Russia with 
its brutal dictatorship, with its totali- 
tarianism which extends into every 
walk of human life—literature, art, 
science, poetry, architecture, the thea- 
ter, philosophy. All must rigidly toe 
the ideological mark. 

Communist parties cannot be com- 
pared to political parties as we know 
them in the Western, democratic 
sense. There is a basic divergence in 
the purpose of political organization 
and activity. This is strikingly re- 
vealed by Stalin himself. In his 
Foundations of Leninism he has writ- 
ten as follows: 
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The revolutionary will accept a re- 
form in order to use it as an aid in com- 
bining legal with illegal work; to inten- 
sify under its cover the illegal work for 
the revolutionary preparation of the 
masses for the overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie. 

This “overthrow of the bourgeoi- 
sie” can only be accomplished 
through civil war and by resort to 
violence. We have Lenin’s own au- 
thoritative statement in this respect. 

“The replacement of the bourgeoi- 
sie by the proletarian state is impos- 
sible without a violent revolution,” 
wrote Lenin in State and Revolu- 
tion. The “proletarian state” is only 
another way of saying “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” and the latter is 
defined by Stalin himself in Founda- 
tions of Leninism as “the rule. . . 
unrestricted by law and based on 
force . . . of the proletariat.” 


DICTATORSHIP IN THE U. S. 


William Z. Foster has set forth 
what a Communist dictatorship would 
mean in our own country. In 
Toward a Soviet America, he says: 

Under the dictatorship all the capi- 
talist parties—Republican, Democratic, 
Progressive, Socialist, etc.—will be li- 
quidated, the Communist Party func- 
tioning alone as the party of the toiling 
masses. Likewise will be dissolved all 
other organizations that are political 
props of the bourgeois rule, including 
Chambers of Commerce, employers’ as- 
sociations, Rotary Clubs, American Le- 
gion, Y.M.C.A., and such fraternal or- 
ders as the Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, 
Knights of Columbus, etc. 
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And, adds Foster, all this “will 
mark the birth of real democracy in 
the United States.” 

Winston Churchill, in a message a 
year ago to the Alfred E. Smith Mem- 
orial Foundation dinner, said: 

“We are a socialist government— 
you may have heard of that.” He did 
not say, although he could have done 
so, “There is a socialist government 
in Britain,” or “They have a socialist 
government in Britain,” Churchill 
employed “we” and thereby hangs a 
tale. Churchill was saying, in effect, 
that there had been a democratic par- 
liamentary election in his country; 
that the Labor Party and the Con- 
servatives had been the chief antag- 
onists in that campaign; that each 
had had a full and democratic oppor- 
tunity to present its side to the people; 
that under these circumstances the 
people had gone to the polls and over- 
whelmingly chosen Labor. 

Therefore “we” have a socialist 
government in Britain. 

This is the democratic concept. 
Such a concept is utterly foreign to 
Communism. This kind of give-and- 
take, this kind of compromise rests on 
the mutual acceptance of certain com- 
mon basic postulates. These are the 
basic postulates of our democratic 
way of life. Such give-and-take, such 
compromise have no place in the 
Communist lexicon. To Communists 
“we,” in the sense that Churchill em- 
ployed the term, does not exist. No 
government is that of the Communist 
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unless it is a Communist government 
and that government is his, command- 
ing his subservient loyalty, regardless 
of where it happens to be. For Com- 
munists, every other government, no 
matter how arrived at, exists only to 
be overthrown. 

What does all this mean? One of 
the things it certainly does mean is 
that there can be no “agreement” in 
our sense of the word between Com- 
munist Russia and ourselves; no gen- 
uine compromise or give and take. To 
compromise sincerely and genuinely 
with the “bourgeois” world is, in the 
minds of Communists, to betray “the 
revolution.” 

If we will only look these facts 
squarely in the face, the rest is com- 
paratively simple. 

We must make and keep increas- 


ingly strong all the agencies and in- 
stitutions of democracy. 

We must be strong economically, 
politically, morally. 

We must confront the Communist 
world with superior power, the one 
thing the Bolshevik understands and 
respects. 

We must do all this and more. We 
must promote social justice by elimi- 
nating economic, social and political 
injustice. 

Here the trade union movement is 
contributing valiantly. The demo- 
cratic way of life has no firmer pillar. 

(After ten years in the New York 
City courts, several terms in the N. Y. 
State Legislature, Judge Solomon is 
now a special representative of the 
AFL Labor’s League for Political 
Education.) . 


Equality 


Go to Soviet Russia or to any of the Communist countries behind the iron 
courtain. Stand up in any public place and begin to talk about the inherent 
dignity or worth of the human person. Stress especially the fact that State 
or Party exists for you and not you for it. What would be the result? Death, 
or at very least deportation to the slave-labor camps of Siberia where you 
would learn very quickly what Communism thinks of the principles of human 
dignity. Communists, when preaching to the under-dogs of any nation, are 
very fond of stressing the fundamental equality of men. But there are two 
ways in which all men can be equal, they can be equal in worth or equal in 
worthlessness, and the latter is the Communist equality, though he is careful 
not to stress that fact in public, for to the Communist, man is but an animal. 

We on the contrary base the equality of men on the grounds of equality 
of worth. We level up. The Communist levels down. And we must hold to 
this principle as the most fundamental of all in our efforts to reconstruct our 
social order on sound and sane and solid foundations—Jerome O’Leary in 


Curistus Rex, April, 1950. 
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The Catholic Judge 


V. Rev. Dr. Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Professor of Moral Theology, Catholic University of America 


N.C.W.C. News Service 


QO* NOVEMBER 7 His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII addressed a 
group of legal authorities—profes- 
sors of law, lawyers and judges—as- 
sembled in Rome for a convention of 
Italian Catholic Jurists. The dis- 
course of the Sovereign Pontiff has 
aroused great interest in the United 
States and many requests have been 
sent to the authorities of the Catholic 
Church for an interpretation of the 
Pope’s statement. The text of the en- 
tire discourse has not yet arrived in 
the United States; yet a sufficiently 
complete summary has been given by 
the press to justify an explanation of 
at least the main points of this sig- 
nificant address.? 

It must be emphasized that in the 
first place the Pope is not proposing 
new principles. He is merely restat- 
ing and applying tenets which have 
been presented for many years in 
manuals of Catholic moral teaching. 
However, the fact that the chief 
teacher of the Catholic Church enun- 
ciates them authoritatively gives 
added weight to these tenets, and 
serves to bring them to the attention 
of the entire world. 





The chief portion of the Pope’s ad- 
dress consists in the enunciation of 
four principles. He premises these 
by stating that his main purpose in 
enunciating these principles is to 
furnish Catholic judges with norms 
which they may safely follow, since 
in lands that have rejected the laws 
of Christian morality conscientious 
judges are often uncertain as to the 
way they should act in their official 
capacity. 

The first principle is concerned 
with the part which the judge plays 
in the administration of justice. The 
Pope asserts that the judge may not 
lay the entire responsibility for the 
injustice of a sentence which he 
passes on the law and the lawmakers. 
In other words, when he passes sent- 
ence in accordance with a law which 
he is convinced is unjust, he may not 
salve his conscience by saying that 
he is merely the mouthpiece of the 
law. It is true, the principal respon- 
sibility rests on those who have passed 
the law; but he is an accessory. For 
example, if a civil law forbids par- 
ents to teach their children religious 
truths, a judge who would sentence a 


1 The text appears in Tae Catuoxic Mino, Jan., 1950, pp. 53-58. 
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parent to jail for such an action must 
consider himself as partially respon- 
sible for the unjust sentence. 

The second principle concerns a 
sentence which would oblige a person 
to perform an action that is intrinsic- 
ally immoral. The Pope states that 
under no condition may a judge pass 
such a sentence. For example, if a 
law were passed prescribing that all 
imbeciles be put to death, a judge 
would never be justified—even though 
his office were at stake—in command- 
ing a physician to kill a person be- 
cause of his mental disability. It is 
interesting to note that this principle 
was invoked in some of the military 
trials after the recent war, when it 
was decreed that a subordinate offi- 
cial is not justified in commanding 
acts of cruelty and brutality merely 
because he was commanded to do so 
by his own superior officer. 

The third principle concerns the 
approbation of an unjust law. The 
Pope states that a judge may never 
expressly acknowledge or approve an 
immoral law (which, he says, would 
not be a valid law in the eyes of God). 
It should be noted, in view of what 
is stated in the fourth principle, that 
the application of a law does not 
necessarily mean its approval. In this 
third principle the Pope is concerned 
only with the latter procedure. Thus, 
in a Communist-dominated land, 
where the law forbids any protest 
against the tenets of Communism, a 
judge who would not only send a 
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person to jail for rejecting the prin- 
ciples but would also deliver a speech 
upholding Communism, would act 
against this principle. 

The fourth principle emphasizes 
the distinction just made between the 
approbation and the application of an 
unjust law. The Pope states that at 
times a judge may apply an unjust 
law to a particular case to avoid 
greater evils. Thus, in the case just 
proposed, the judge might be justi- 
fied in sending the anti-communist to 
jail, in accordance with the unjust 
law, though he could not manifest 
approval of the law. The Pope states 
that in the past Catholic judges have 
sometimes done this in lands where 
there was persecution of the Church 
because in so doing it was possible 
to preserve for the people an honest 
judiciary and to avoid a much worse 
fate for the Church and for its mem- 
bers. However, Pope Pius adds, the 
judge may never go to the extent of 
inflicting a death sentence on an inno- 
cent person as the application of an 
unjust law. Evidently, only a fine or 
a prison term is visualized as some- 
times permissible as an application 
of an unjust law. 


DIvoRcE 


In the United States the chief in- 
terest in the Pope’s message revolves 
about the granting of a divorce by a 
Catholic judge. As was stated above, 
the Pope’s pronouncement on this 
matter is substantially the same as 
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that hitherto taught by Catholic mor- 
alists. Briefly it is this: 

A Catholic judge believes in con- 
science that the marriage bond is per- 
manent, according to the law of God. 
Hence, when a couple who are validly 
married seek a divorce from him, he 
is convinced that he cannot separate 
them in such wise that in the sight 
of God they are no longer husband 
and wife and have a right to contract 
new marriages. However, it is not 
intrinsically wrong for him to declare 
that, as far as the civil law is con- 
cerned, they are no longer to be re- 
garded as husband and wife. Hence, 
for a good reason he is allowed to 
make such a declaration. The couple 
in question have no reasonable cause 
to complain that they are not receiv- 
ing all that the civil law grants them. 
The fact that the judge himself per- 
sonally believes that they have no 
right to remarry, as far as the law of 
God is concerned, will have no effect 
on their future conduct. They cer- 
tainly have no right to demand that 
the judge, in contravention of his own 
conscience, should believe that there 
is no longer a divinely sanctioned 
bond between them. 

It was said that the Catholic judge 
may follow this procedure for a good 
reason. Certainly there are evil con- 
sequences to divorce; the lightness 
with which the marriage bond is ac- 
cepted by many at the present day is 
gravely harmful to the welfare of the 
home and society. Consequently, the 
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Edited by 
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have never been published before in an 
language. 7 
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granting of a divorce, when it is per- 
missible for him to grant it, may not 
be taken lightly by the judge. There 
must be a good reason for his action. 
For example, if the reasons alleged 
for divorce by both parties or by one 
of them are evidently flimsy or false, 
so that they do not satisfy even the 
requirements of the civil law, he must 
refuse their petition. He must have 
a good reason to justify his own con- 
science—for example, the realization 
that the couple cannot be reconciled 
and that matters will only grow worse 
if they are not granted what they are 
seeking. If he can do so, he should 
avoid taking divorce cases. But in 
practice, if the parties have a legal 
cause for divorce and cannot con- 








veniently take their case to another 
judge, the Catholic judge may grant 
the divorce, for then there would be 
a sufficiently grave reason to justify 
this procedure. 


MarriaAce A SACRAMENT 


The Catholic judge regards the 
bond of every marriage as sacred, 
whatever may be the religion of the 
parties. To him the marriage of two 
Protestants is a Sacrament, which is 
just as exalted and just as holy as the 
marriage of two Catholics. Conse- 
quently, as far as his own conscience 
is concerned, he must regard the di- 
vorce of two non-Catholics as being 
just as deplorable as the divorce of 
two Catholics. However, as was pre- 
viously stated, this conviction of the 
Catholic judge will not be any hin- 
drance to the freedom of non-Catho- 
lics who may believe that there is no 
divine law against divorce. If they 
have a claim on his services and pro- 
duce enough cause for divorce, ac- 
cording to the state law, they will re- 
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ceive a declaration that in the eyes 
of the civil law they are no longer 
husband and wife. 

It is difficult to see how any fair- 
minded person can regard the state- 
ment of the Pope as imposing on 
Catholic judges restrictions that will 
prevent them from giving the full 
measure of service and loyalty to the 
laws of our country. It will rather 
serve to remind them of their duty 
to be fully observant of civil law, as 
the expression of God’s will. It will 
remind them that the law of God 
must be taken into consideration by 
anyone who aspires to fulfill the im- 
portant duties of the judiciary office. 
No one who believes in God can deny 
that His law is the fundamental norm 
of human conduct. If our people ever 
accepted the tenet that civil legisla- 
tion is the basic standard of right and 
wrong, so that the State could declare 
today that a course of conduct is an 
act of virtue, and tomorrow could de- 
clare it a crime, we should be well on 
the way toward totalitarianism. 


Vocation 


But first, of course, you should try to find out not so much what 
you want to do, as what God wants you to do. This takes a certain 
amount of prayer, combined with a stern examination of your own 
interests and abilities. It is no use wanting to be a lawyer if God 
has given you the temperament and aptitude of a good truck driver. 
As Socrates said: “Know yourself.” It is the first law of a useful 


and happy life——John C. Cort in TODAY, March, 1950. 
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Theories of Church-State Relationships 
in 17th Century England 


CLARENCE J. Ryan, S.J. 


Reprinted from Tue Historica BuLLeTIN* 


— obvious point of departure 
for a discussion of the theories 
of Church-State relationships in sev- 
enteenth-century England is to be 
found in the writings and speeches of 
King James I, whose accession to the 
throne in 1603 inaugurated the Stuart 
dynasty in that country. 

In the mind of every student of 
history the name of the British Solo- 
mon is practically synonymous with 
the doctrine of divine right mon- 
archy. It has frequently been ob- 
served that the political philosophy 
of James owed its origin as much to 
the unhappy experiences of his early 
life as to his reading of the contro- 
versial works produced by the reli- 
gious wars in France. The precocious 
youth had been filled with chagrin 
as he came to realize that kingship 
in Scotland carried with it little 
power and inspired scant respect. His 
father had been murdered, his mother 
chased from the throne. Above all, 
the theocratic Presbyterians scoffed 
at the pretensions of secular author- 
ity, and their leaders boldly pro- 
claimed the right of subjects to con- 
trol and even cashier their rulers. 


Divine right of kings was opposed in 
that country, not by common law and 
parliamentary privilege, but by the 
vigorously heralded divine right of 
the Church. In a treatise outlining the 
duties of a monarch for the guidance 
of his son and heir King James tren- 
chantly denounced Calvinistic preach- 
ers and teachers for their attacks 
upon the nobility and sacredness of 
his office. “I was calumniated in their 
sermons,” ran his caustic charge, “not 
for any vice in me, but because I was 
king. For they told their flocks that 
kings and princes were naturally ene- 
mies to the Church. Take heed, there- 
fore, my son, to such Puritans, very 
pests in the Church and the Common- 
wealth.” 

Just five years before coming to 
England James had formulated a 
fairly systematic statement of his 
political philosophy in a work which 
he labeled The True Law of Free 
Monarchies. Appealing principally to 
Scripture—or, at least, his interpreta- 
tion of recorded revelation—the royal 
pedant maintains that the ruler is 
above the people and above the law, 
being accountable only to God ‘and 
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his conscience. Since kings are “not 
only God’s lieutenants on earth, and 
sit upon God’s throne, but even by 
God himself they are called gods,” it 
is of the essence of free monarchy 
that it should have supreme legal 
power over all its subjects. It is ad- 
mitted that a good king will frame 
all his actions in accordance with the 
civil law and govern in the popular 
interest, “yet he is not bound thereto 
except of his own good will and for 
the good example of his subjects. He 
is master over every person, having 
power over life and death.” God insti- 
tuted monarchy among the Jews and 
gave Saul authorization to act tyran- 
nically but to his people no right to 
depose or resist him. That ancient 
Jewish monarchy “ought to be a pat- 
tern to all Christian and well-founded 
monarchies.” 


SUPREME GOVERNOR 


As the successor of Elizabeth 
Tudor, James became supreme gov- 
ernor of the realm “in all spiritual 
and ecclesiastical things or causes as 
well as temporal,” and every state 
official and ecclesiastic was obliged 
to acknowledge this by oath. Church- 
men, for a single refusal of the oath, 
provided they went no further, could 
be punished only by loss of ecclesias- 
tical office and emoluments. Catholics 
and many non-Conformists had, of 
course, lost all these long before the 
dawn of the seventeenth century. 
Shortly after his accession the new 
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sovereign asserted: “That it is one 
of the principal parts of that duty 
which appertains to a Christian king, 
to protect the true Church within his 
own dominions and to extirpate her. 
esy, is a maxim without controversy.” 
Stuart’s theory certainly was that his 
faith was the one to be defended, nor 
did he lose any time in broadcasting 
the fact. At the opening of his first 
parliament in 1604 he stated his stand 
on religious matters in unmistakable 
terms: 

At my first coming, although I found 
but one religion—and that which by 
myself is professed—publicly allowed 
and by the law maintained; yet I found 
another sort of religion, besides a pri- 
vate sect, lurking in the bowels of the 
nation. The first is the true religion 
. .. The second is falsely called Catho- 
lic, but truly Papist. The third, which 
I call a sect rather than religion, is the 
Puritans or Novelists, who do not s0 
far differ from us in points of doctrine 
as in their confused form of policy or 
parity, being ever discontented with 
the present government and impatient 
to suffer any superiority, which maketh 
their sect unable to be suffered in any 
well governed commonwealth. 

While acknowledging “the Roman 
Church to be our Mother Church, al- 
though defiled with some infirmities 
and corruptions” and insisting that 
his mind was ever free from persecu- 
tion or coercion of his subjects in 
matters of conscience, he swore to 
“tread down their errors and wrong 
opinions, and not to permit the in- 
crease of their religion.” . 

Addressing parliament in 1609 
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James exulted: “The state of mon- 
archy is the supremest thing on 
earth.” And in a speech before Star 
Chamber a few years later he de- 
cared: “As it is atheism and blas- 
phemy to dispute what God can do, 
so it is presumption and high con- 
tempt in a subject to dispute what a 
king can do, or to say that a king 
cannot do this or that.” 

These exalted royal claims found 
ready support among the Anglican 
clergy and in the universities. Per- 
haps the divines and dons were pri- 
marily motivated by utilitarian con- 
siderations, as some historians of 
political thought are inclined to be- 
lieve. At any rate, ministers of the 
Established Church strove mightily 
to bolster the King’s prerogative as 
the most effective weapon in their 
truceless war against the Papacy on 
one front and Puritanism on the 
other. Long tried by Elizabeth’s pusil- 
lanimous conduct the episcopacy was 
only too willing to receive the royal 
clasp, mistaking its greedy grip for 
unshakable support. A generation be- 
fore the throne actually tottered and 
crashed, many a high churchman was 
poignantly aware that “no king” 


, would almost inevitably mean “no 


bishops.” 

An outstanding illustration of cro- 
zier-crown cooperation was presented 
in 1606 amid the hysteria that fol- 
lowed the discovery of the Gunpow- 
der Plot. Not only was parliament 
called upon to rivet sharper teeth 
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into the anti-Catholic penal code and 
to subject Papists to a much stricter 
oath of allegiance, but James sought 
to fortify his position as supreme 
spiritual and temporal head of the 
nation by procuring an episcopal pro- 
nouncement on divine right. 


CARDINAL BELLARMINE 

This latter question was especially 
acute since the king had become em- 
broiled in a controversy with Cardinal 
Bellarmine which, even in its early 
stages, showed unmistakable signs of 
enveloping Europe in the most intense 
and bitterly fought debate of the cen- 
tury. Bellarmine contended that the 
purpose of the oath legislation was 
definitely not merely to secure from 
English Catholics a pledge of civil 
loyalty, but that its aim was to “trans- 
fer the authority of the head of the 
Church in England from the succes- 
sor of St. Peter to the successor of 
Henry VIII.” Furthermore, argued 
the Cardinal in an all-out assault on 
the foundations of the Jacobean 
theory, while it is true that all politi- 
cal authority ultimately derives from 
God, it is equally true that the right 
possessed by a king to exercise that 
authority was not instituted by a 
divine act, but was transferred to him 
by the consent of the governed. 

In oblique reply to Bellarmine and 
consistently with their conclusion that 
“to exalt the Crown was to strengthen 
the Church,” the clergy in Convoca- 
tion proceeded to draw up an elabo- 
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rate defense of the royal position as 
one divinely ordained. In prescribing 
the duty of acknowledging the king’s 
absolute power and of rendering him 
passive obedience, as well as insisting 
that his authority comes not from the 
people but directly from God, these 
Anglican theologians of the seven- 
teenth century far exceeded the doc- 
trine laid down by the great Eliza- 
bethan, Richard Hooker. “Though no 
manner of person or cause be unsub- 
ject to the king’s power,” Hooker 
had written, “yet so is the power of 
the king over all and in all limited 
that unto all his proceedings the law 
itself is the rule.” Strangely enough, 
the meticulous monarch refused to 
ratify Convocation’s canons, the rea- 
son assigned being that he noticed a 
clause proclaiming the divine author- 
ity even of a de facto government. On 
this principle, he pointed out, should 
the King of Spain conquer England, 
his claim to the throne would be di- 
vinely supported, and no one might 
try to expel the usurper and restore 
the lawful ruler. 

Though somewhat puzzled by the 
first Stuart’s mercurial conduct, the 
clergy continued to vie with one an- 
other in emphasizing the religious 
aspect of kingship and the semi-divine 
character of the king. Bishop Lance- 
lot Andrewes took up the controver- 
sial cudgels from James’ weary hands 
and carried on the battle with Bellar- 
mine. In a court sermon, Sanderson, 
the favorite chaplain and Regius Pro- 
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fessor of Divinity at Oxford, exe. 
crated armed resistance to a lawful 
sovereign for any reason whatever: 
“not for the maintenance of the lives 
and liberties of ourselves or others; 
not for the defense of religion; not, if 
that could be imagined possible, for 
the salvation cf a soul—no, not for 
the redemption of the whole world.” 

During the reign of Charles I, 
churchmen in high stations repeatedly 
insisted that there is no jurisdiction, 
be it temporal or spiritual, into 
which the King’s power does not 
rightfully extend. Bishop Mainwar- 
ing, for example, declared: “Among 
all the powers ordained of God, the 
royal is the most high, strong and 
large. No power in the world or in 
the Church can lay restraint upon it. 
That sublime power which resides in 
earthly potentates is not a derivation 
or collection of human power, but a 
participation in God’s own omnipo- 
tency.” 


MILuInAaRY PETITION 


Throughout the reigns of the 
first two Stuarts the doctrine of di- 
vine right found no supporter in the 
House of Commons. When James’ 
first parliament convened, it was evi- 
dent that trouble was already brewing 
in the sphere of religion. The Puritan 
party within the Church of England 
had a strong hold upon the nation 
and shortly after the opening of the 
new reign the leading clergy of this 
school made an attempt to obtain 
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from the King what Elizabeth had 
always denied them—a further “ref- 
ormation” in doctrine and ritual. 
Their views were set forth in the 
Millinary Petition—so called because 
a thousand ministers were supposed 
to have signed it. 

James read the Petition with com- 
placent sympathy and called a con- 
ference some months later at Hamp- 
ton Court. Here a deputation of the 
Puritan clergy met the bishops and 
argued the question of church reform 
with them in the King’s own presence. 
The ecclesiastical supremacy was 
deeply concerned in the controversy, 
and the ultimate decision rested with 
the theologian on the throne, who 
took the keenest interest in the dis- 
cussions. One of the Puritan disput- 
ants incautiously used the term “pres- 
bytery” and James, rich in experience 
of Scotland, immediately flared with 
rage. “If you aim at a Scottish Pres- 
bytery,” he exploded, inverting in his 
wrath the proper order of compari- 
son, “it agrees as well with a mon- 
archy as God and the devil.” He re- 
iterated his famous phrase, “No 
bishop, no king,” and continued: “If 
this be all your party hath to say, I 
will make them conform themselves, 
or else I will harry them out of the 
land.” 

At the end of the three-day con- 
ference, a few minor concessions 
were granted, but the King refused 
to subscribe ex animo to the Book of 
main points. In fact, enforcement of 
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the royal policy by Archbishop Ban- 
croft led to the ejection of some 300 
clergy from their livings for refusing 
to subscribe ex animo to the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


PARLIAMENTARY POSITION 


The sympathies of the Commons 
were predominantly on the side of the 
Puritan ministers in their conflict 
with the King and the bishops. Dur- 
ing their first session, in an address 
called “Form of Apology and Satis- 
faction to be Presented to his Majes- 
ty,” they took occasion to state—in 
opposition to the ecclesiastical su- 
premacy and the Stuart stand gener- 
ally—what may be termed the parlia- 
mentary position on matters of 
religion. 

For matter of religion, it will appear 
by examination of truth and right, that 
your Majesty would be misinformed if 
any man should deliver that the Kings 
of England have absolute power in 
themselves, either to alter religion 
(which God defend should be in the 
power of any mortal man whatsoever), 
or to make laws concerning the same, 
otherwise than as in temporal causes, 
by the consent of Parliament. 


But the language of the “Apology” 
will serve to disabuse our minds of 
any idea that the ecclesiastical system 
which the Commons contemplated 
allowed anything of the nature of 
religious liberty or “toleration.” 
“Neither desire we so much that any 
man, in regard of weakness of con- 
science, may be exempted after Par- 
liament from obedience to laws estab- 
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lished, as that in this Parliament such 
laws may be enacted as by the relin- 
quishment of some few ceremonies of 
small importance, or by any better 
way, a perpetual uniformity may be 
enjoyed and observed.” From this 
and similar statements we see that 
Commons proposed to take the reli- 
gious settlement out of the hands of 
the King and to make by statute those 
concessions to the Puritans which he 
had refused to make by an exercise 
of the supremacy; but after that, con- 
formity was to be rigidly enforced. 
As one observer aptly remarks, 
“Where James chastised with whips, 
the Commons were prepared to chas- 
tise with scorpions.” 

This explains why there was al- 
ways a minority in the country ready 
to support the Crown, even though 
many in this minority group had no 
stomach for the Stuarts’ absolutist 
pretensions. On the other hand, the 
intransigent stand taken by James, 
and later by his son and successor, 
Charles, was a dominant factor in the 
increasing withdrawal of Puritans 
from the Anglican ranks and the 
coalition of the various religious 
sects against royalistic forces in the 
mid-century conflict. 

It is a familiar fact of history that 
the end of Charles I’s absolute gov- 
ernment was the direct consequence 
of his attempt, in 1637, to enforce a 
new liturgy in Scotland. The re- 
sistance of the Scots not only revolu- 
tionized the Church in that country, 
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but so embarrassed the King in Eng- 
land that he was obliged to summon 
the parliament that eventually de- 
throned him. Ecclesiastically the over- 
turn in Scotland consisted in the 
abolition of the episcopacy and the 
establishment of a Presbyterian form 
of church government on the lines 
which Knox had derived from Calvin. 
This signified the ultimate triumph 
of the anti-prelatical ideas and ten- 
dencies which James I had succeeded 
in resisting in both Scotland and 
England. 


CHURCH OR STATE? 


The year 1640 saw the problem 
of dominance of Church or State in 
England coming rapidly to a crisis. 
Though it was merely one facet of 
the royal struggle with parliament, 
its importance was accentuated by the 
strong alliance between Church and 
king, and by the increasing value of 
the Presbyterian-dominated Scots as 
potential allies in that struggle. In the 
field of political philosophy the prob- 
lem was embedded in the ever-pres- 
ent question of ultimate sovereignty; 
as far as the bulk of English parlia- 
mentarians and lawyers was con- 
cerned it was generally conceded that 
the State should be master of the 
Church, no matter who held the State. 
Had the clergy of the Establishment 
proved more amenable to the wishes 
of parliament, there would of course 
have been less support for the king, 
but the status of the Church probaibi; 
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would not have been too belligerently 
challenged by Commons. However, 
the entry upon the scene of the Scots 
with their theoretically theoretic gov- 
ernment raised uncontrollable tur- 
moil even before the object of their 
intervention had been achieved. 
Erastianism met the shock of theoc- 
racy, and the eventual result was 
religious “toleration” or, more accu- 
rately, religious indifference com- 
bined with an increasing preoccupa- 
tion with material interests. 

During the Civil War the collapse 
of the royal and episcopal party left 
the temporary coalition of parliamen- 
tarian and Puritan triumphant. But 
as soon as the mutual danger disap- 
peared, the partnership dissolved. The 
parliamentary side is revealed to con- 
tain men of all sorts of religious 
opinions, from the most prelatical to 
the most individualistic and radical. 
On the other hand, the Puritan group 
contained men whose political prefer- 
ences varied from  semi-absolutist 
monarchy to the new millenial democ- 
racy. The interplay of these forces 
under the catalyst of the Scotch Pres- 
byterians’ presence provides the key 
to the confusion in parliament, a con- 
fusion finally ended only by a dicta- 
torship more or less tolerant of all 
varieties of religion. The ease with 
which the Restoration of the crown 
and episcopacy was achieved appears 
to have been due partly to the na- 
tional dissatisfaction with the general 
course of events since the open defi- 
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ance of the monarchy twenty years 
previously, partly to the guilty sub- 
conscious conviction that the acts of 
the 1640 decade were not altogether 
justified, partly to sheer political and 
religious exhaustion from the quar- 
rels of the intervening period. 


CureF FACTIONS 


With the defeat of the king and the 
crushing of prelacy, there remained 
in the English government three chief 
factions: the Presbyterian group. 
though quite large, was little more 
than a phalanx of puppets for the 
Scotch army and the Scotch clergy 
gathered in the Assembly of Divines: 
the middle group consisted princi- 
pally of moderate Puritans who were 
no more anxious to be dominated by 
presbyters than by bishops; then 
there was an increasing number of 
outspoken, vigorous radical thinkers 
whose views ranged from Christian 
communism to Quaker pacifism. 

The Presbyterian party, of which 
its opponents said that “new presby- 
ter is but old pries writ large,” was 
determined to see in England that 
strong personification of Calvinism 
which dominated Scotland. Com- 
menting on their theory George 
Booch says: “The State was the serv- 
ant of the Church and must care 
only to obey the magistrate in so far 
as he executed its commands.” 

To the Separatist members of the 
triumphant coalition which elimi- 
nated royal power the approach of 
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peace brought only vast dismay. They 
had, under a great deal of soul- 
searching and heart-burning, invited 
the Scots to assist them, quite un- 
aware that the uncompromising Cal- 
vinism of their northern neighbors 
was a real threat to the Congregation- 
al policy which they hoped to see es- 
tablished. The Assembly of Divines 
which the Scots and Presbyterian 
English had foisted onto Parliament 
was a Presbyterian-dominated body, 
and the prospect of making the As- 
sembly’s Solemn League and Coven- 
ant the law of the land was horrible 
for the Independents to contemplate. 
They sought every political approach 
to ward off such a fate, and eventu- 
ally deposited their trust in the army, 
which smashed Presbyterian control. 
The whole period was filled with the 
furious pamphleteering of Presbyte- 
rian and Independent; and the con- 
stant ferment of religious thought, to- 
gether with the troubled times, 
brought forth new groups of Indepen- 
dents—Baptists, Millenarians, Dig- 
gers, Levellers, Fifth Monarchy Men 
and Quakers. Up and down the line 
Independents were assailed by Pres- 
byterians for begetting these sects, 
and Independent church government 
was arraigned as the father of relig- 
ious and political anarchy. 

Among the moderate Separatists 
there was much fear of Calvinistic 
and radical thinkers. In contrast to 
the Presbyterians, these Independ- 
ents, especially those who were for- 
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merly Puritans on the Anglican 
fringe, tended to be Erastian; they 
distinguished themselves from the 
radicals by insisting upon some sort 
of established church with varying 
degrees of compulsive conformity. 
On the other hand, the old-time Inde- 
pendents of the Barrows-Browne tra- 
dition were compelled by their be- 
liefs to renounce all types of compul- 
sion. These descendents of the Eliza- 
bethan Brownists maintained that 
while the subjection to civil govern- 
ment was natural to man, subjection 
to church government could lawfully 
arise only through a church covenant 
whereby the individual voluntarily 
submitted to the hegemony of ecclesi- 
astical officials. This theory led them 
to a complete denial of any magis- 
terial power to punish religious of- 
fenses. It also prompted them to em- 
phasize the importance of funda- 
mental law as against the legal pre- 
cedents of English law adduced in 
support of the Erastian position. 
The new Independents of Puritan 
background were headed by William 
Prynne and John Selden, lawyers in 
the Coke tradition. Prynne vehe- 
mently attacked Brownist ideology as 
conducive to anarchy. To him there 
seemed no difference between an in- 
dependent church and an independent 
village, so far as things outside the 
positive ordinances of the Gospel 
were concerned. In his pamphlet, 
The Sovereign Power of Parliament 
(1643) he took the stand that while 
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parliament might have nothing to do 
with doctrine it had everything to do 
with church government. 


THe ARMY 


The political history of the Army 
began in 1647. “They thought,” re- 
lates Baxter, “that God’s providence 
had cast the trust of religion and the 
kingdom upon them as conquerors” ; 
and parliament’s proposal for their 
disbandment led to an explosion. 
While the officers formed a council, 
the rank and file chose agents or agi- 
tators; the two bodies quickly coal- 
esced into the General Council of the 
Army, which pledged itself not to dis- 
solve until it had obtained securities 
for the future. In June a detachment 
of troops acting on Cromwell’s orders 
seized Charles I from his parliamen- 
lary captors. Immediately the Army 
chiefs began to negotiate with the 
King, offering to restore him to the 
throne and to accept Episcopacy if 
he would grant toleration. The scheme 
of the saner element was formulated 
in the “Heads of Proposals,” sketched 
by Cromwell’s son-in-law, General 
Ireton, and later amended by the 
Army Council. Among other provi- 
sions special precautions were laid 
down to safeguard religious liberty 
against Presbyterian intolerance. The 
“Heads of Proposals” has often been 
praised as a farsighted, statesmanlike 
plan, but it was in advance of the 
times and failed to satisfy either par- 
ty; it was too tolerant and too demo- 


cratic for the Royalist, too conserva- 
tive and too balanced for the ex- 
tremist. 

Meanwhile there existed in the land 
a large and unoccupied military force. 
Most of it was stationed in various 
cantonments about the country, and 
there the idle minds of the troops 
came under the influence of men 
known later as Levellers. Extremely 
democratic in their outlook, the Level- 
lers had derived from the Assembly- 
Parliament struggle certain definite 
convictions regarding the relationship 
of Church and State. They dreaded 
the possibility of a government which 
could compel the nation to conform 
to a state church, and in consequence 
they strongly advocated a policy in 
which liberty of conscience and wor- 
ship would be assured. The Levellers, 
as Independents, were in search of a 
dynamic society rather than the static 
structure demanded by the Presby- 
terians.. To defend their positions, 
they extended the Independent theory 
of basic unchanging ecclesiastical law 
into a similarly unchanging law of 
reason and of civil rights, fundamen- 
tally the law of God as they conceived 
it. In addition, the Independent cove- 
nant between man and Church was 
secularized so as to become the 
theory of the social compact. 

The middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is the age of Milton, and his 
thought looms as large on the politico- 
ecclesiastical landscape as his style 
and inspiration in the literary field. 
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In 1640 Milton viewed England as 
suffering chiefly from the malady of 
episcopacy. The removal of the bish- 
ops would instantaneously solve the 
distressing problems of religion and 
peace, and the implicit goodness of 
Englishmen would react to create the 
new Holy Community. A clear view 
of the Scriptures was alone sufficient 
to determine the form and nature of 
the government of the Church since 
it is of heavenly origin and command, 
not of men. “It is dangerous and un- 
worthy of the Gospel,” he wrote dur- 
ing this period, “to hold that Church 
government is to be patterned by the 
law, as Bishop Andrewes and the Pri- 
mate of Armagh maintain.” Regard- 
ing the extent of control to be exer- 
cised by the civil magistrate in the 
ecclesiastical domain, Milton is not 
at all clear. In the pamphlet just cited, 
for instance, he limits himself to the 
nebulous statement: “The magistrate 
hath only to deal with the outward 
part, I mean not of the body alone 
but the mind in all her outward acts.” 


Mitton DISAPPOINTED 


As time passes and he views the 
vicissitudes of the Church in a world 
of unregenerate men, his once san- 
guine assurance that a holy govern- 
ment was about to appear begins to 
fade, and he tends more and more 
toward the utilitarian conclusion that 
a holy Church should be separated 
from an unworthy State. He fails, 
however, to arrive at the complete 
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and unqualified separation advocated 
by his friend, Roger Williams, possi. 
bly because he is unable to clarify in 
his own mind the role of grace in 
making a Christian. In fact, he con. 
tinually clings to the hope of seeing 
God’s kingdom on earth, a kingdom 
which it is his duty to help prepare 
and for which worldly institutions 
like government must be sanctified. 

Toward the close of the Civil War 
period Milton became thoroughly dis. 
gusted with parliamentary govern- 
ment of the Church. About 1647 we 
find him speaking of the Long Parlia- 
ment thus: 

While they taught compulsion with- 
out convincement, which not long be. 
fore they complained of, as executed 
unchristianity against themselves, these 
intents are clear to have been no better 
than anti-Christian; “setting up a spirit- 
ual tyranny by a secular power, to the 
advancing of their own authority to the 
magistrate, whom they would have 
made their executioner, to punish 
church delinquencies, whereof civil 
laws have no cognizance. 

Throughout the era of the Com- 
monwealth and the Protectorate he 
met with nothing but disappointment 
in his hopes. Finally after the collapse 
of the Protectorate he made one final 
pamphleteering attack on the prob- 
lem in a last-ditch stand to organize 
the New Jerusalem. The most famous 
essay of this period was his Treatise 
on Civil Power in Ecclesiastical 
Causes, addressed to Parliament. In 
this pamphlet he reached the con- 
clusion that while it was the magis- 
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trate’s duty to defend the Church and 
its judgments, that same magistrate 
had no power over the Church and 
must keep severely clear of it. 

There can be no place then left for 
the magistrate or his force in the settle- 
ment of religion, by appointing either 
what we shall believe in divine things 
or practice in religion . . . Thus if 
Church governors cannot use force in 
religion, though but for this reason, be- 
cause they cannot infallibly determine 
the conscience without convincement, 
much less have civil magistrates author- 
ity to use force where they can much 
less judge. 

While Milton persisted in his quest 
for the Holy Community, he limited 
the State to the role of protecting 
those who wished to set up that com- 
munity. Veering steadily towards 
William’s viewpoint, he never quite 
reached it. He did transfer the privi- 
leges of Christian liberty into the 
civil sphere, like the radical sectaries, 
but unlike them he continued to 
dream of a new heaven on earth 
which men should labor to build, 
within and by means of all social in- 
stitutions, including the State. Less 
radical and more systematic in his 
political philosophy than Milton, but 
at the same time definitely republican 
in his leaning, was James Harring- 
ton, “the only observer of the Puritan 
Revolution who had any philosophical 
grasp of the social causes behind it.” 
Harrington was a political thinker of 
quite unusual power and independ- 
ence. While he was an aristocrat by 
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birth and association, serving King 
Charles as personal gentleman right 
up to the scaffold, he took neither 
side in the Civil War. He consistently 
maintained popular sovereignty, yet 
believed that the natural aristocracy 
will inevitably rule. His chief work, 
The Commonwealth of Oceana, is a 
thinly-disguised analysis of English 
history, and a plan for the reform of 
the state on the basis of what he con- 
ceived to be classical lines, modeled 
to a considerable extent upon the 
constitution of Venice. 


HARRINGTON’S THEORIES 


In Harrington’s conception of the 
ideal commonwealth the Church 
should be completely subordinated to 
the State. “Laws ecclesiastical,” he 
explains, “or such as concern religion 
according to the universal course of 
ancient prudence are in the power of 
the magistrate.” His particular shade 
of Erastianism is more clearly re- 
vealed in the somewhat petulant 
query, “I wonder whence it is that 
men ... will have ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment to be necessarily distinct 
from civil power when the right of 
the elders, ordained by the holding up 
of hands in every congregation, to 
teach the people, was plainly derived 
from the same civil power by which 
they ordained the rest of their magis- 
trates.” 

Despite his original premise of a 
state-dominated Church and his pro- 
vision for a governmental department 
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called the “council of religion” to 
control the spiritual life of the nation, 
Harrington apparently perceived no 
inconsistency in opposing any form 
of coercion. His astonishing naivete 
is displayed when we closely juxta- 
pose the following two statements 
which are widely separated in the 
Oceana: First, “A Commonwealth is 
nothing else but the national con- 
science. And if the conviction of a 
man’s private conscience produces his 
private religion, the conviction of the 
national conscience must produce a 
national religion”; and_ secondly, 
“The council shall suffer no coercive 
power in the matter of religion to be 
exercised in this nation . . . Nor shall 
any gathered congregation be molest- 
ed or interrupted in their way of wor- 
ship (being neither Jewish or idola- 
trous—i. e., Catholic) but vigilantly 
and vigorously protected and de- 
-fended in the enjoyment, practice and 
profession of the same.” Moreover, 
religious peace is presumably to be 
safely secured by having disputed 
questions settled by the divines of the 
two universities, debating and decid- 
ing independently of each other. 
While Harrington’s theories were 
never translated into practice, vigor- 
ous discussion of them did stimulate 
a great deal of rationalistic thinking 
in religious matters, especially with 
relation to church government. Ra- 
tionalism, latitudinarianism and the 
practice of toleration, all within the 
framework of a modified Erastian 
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church, fell quite naturally into the 
temper of a people exhausted by 
twenty years of turmoil, and left their 
mark on succeeding generations of 
British thinkers. 

Considerably more important than 
any individual or group we _ have 
discussed thus far, and vastly more 
influential, especially during the past 
two hundred years, was another 
mid-seventeenth century Englishman 
whose political works, like those of 
so many of his contemporaries, were 
occasioned by the outbreak and trend 
of the Civil Wars. Thomas Hobbes’ 
writings, beginning with The Ele- 
ments of Law, Natural and Politic, 
completed in 1640, and culminating 
with his famous Leviathan of 1651, 
were designed to buttress absolute 
government. Actually his political 
theory—in which the defense of mon- 
archial absolutism is relatively inci- 
dental—forms only one part of what 
he proposed as an all-inclusive sys- 
tem of philosophy founded on a basis 
of scientific materialism. 


NAKED ERASTIANISM 


Among the more _ conspicuous 
strains of near-contemporary Euro- 
pean thought which met and crossed 
in the Hobbesian political philosophy 
we find Machiavelli’s brutal prescrip- 
tion of sheer force and unprincipled 
selfishness for successful government, 
Bodin’s contention that a sovereign’s 
monopoly of legislation should be 
taken as the outstanding attribute of 
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a state, Hugo Grotius’ mathematical 
conception of natural law, and Fran- 
cis Bacon’s insistence that philosophy 
must be inductive, experimental and 
utilitarian. A deist rather than an 
atheist, Hobbes may well have been 
the mephistophelean muse who whis- 
pered into Karl Marx’s receptive ear 
that religion is the opium of the peo- 
ple. For, according to the British ma- 
terialist, spiritual authority finds its 
opportunity in the weakness of the 
average man, with whom “the fear of 
darkness and ghosts is greater than 
other fears” and whose nerves are 
agitated by the threat of eternal dam- 
nation. 

It scarcely needs be stated that 
naked Erastianism forms a vital part 
of Hobbes’ system. Religion is of 
value, in his opinion, when it is em- 
ployed not to challenge moral deci- 
sions of the state but simply to teach 
men to live in peace. In a passage of 
the Leviathan revealing as much of 
the author’s understandable ignor- 
ance of medical science as it does his 
less pardonable illiteracy in theology, 
he declares: “For it is with the mys- 
teries of our religion, as with whole- 
some pills for the sick, which swal- 
lowed whole, have the virtue to cure; 
but chewed, are for the most part 
cast up again without effect.” 

A church therefore is for Hobbes 
merely a corporation. Like any cor- 
poration it must have a head and the 
head is sovereign. Defining a church 
as “a company of men professing 
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Christian religion, united in the per- 
son of one sovereign at whose com- 
mand they ought to assemble and 
without whose authority they ought 
not to assemble,” he launches into a 
vigorous assault upon the traditional 
acceptance of a dual organization of 
Christian society with the impatient 
assertion that, “Temporal and spirit- 
ual government are but two words 
brought into the world to make men 
see double and mistake their lawful 
sovereign.” The latter alone has the 
right to decide controversies in reli- 
gion as he controls not, indeed, the 
consciences of men, but their words 
and actions; for he is the immediate 
ruler of the Church under Christ, and 
all other authorities are subordinate 
to him. Like Marsiglio of Padua, 
Hobbes still maintains that it is the 
duty of the Church to teach, but he 
adds that no teaching is lawful un- 
less the sovereign authorizes it. 

In words which seem to echo The 
True Law of Free Monarchies, he 
states that the monarch is required 
by God to rule well and wisely under 
pain of eternal punishment, and that 
this punishment is the affair of God, 
not of man. But while James I claimed 
impunity for lawful rulers alone, 
Hobbes claims it for all alike. The 
distinction of de jure and de facto is 
brushed aside. The sovereign’s obli- 
gation is to keep men from cutting 
each other’s throats (a deduction fol- 
lowing naturally enough from his 
supposititious state of nature, which 
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was a state of war and in which life 
was rough, tough and nasty); and 
that duty can be discharged as effi- 
ciently by a usurper as by the anoint- 
ed descendant of a hundred kings. 

Appealing to the record of history 
with a myopic view that may well 
have served as Gibbon’s model in the 
next century, Hobbes endeavors to 
show that there never was a divinely 
instituted spiritual authority inde- 
pendent of the State, and that even 
among the Jews the secular sovereign 
was supreme. Since the Christian 
Church only obtained legal status by 
the gift of the emperor, he concludes 
with the subtle logic of an automatic 
stoker that its claim to supernatural 
authority is obviously baseless. That 
Hobbes’ doctrines were unpopular 
with the majority of his contempora- 
ries is as clear as his popularity has 
been with the eighteenth century ra- 
tionalists and their intellectual pro- 
geny down to our current crop of to- 
talitarians. 


RESTORATION ERA 


The Restoration era produced a 
few genuine thinkers on the problem 
of Church-State relations. The return 
of king and bishops seemed to termi- 
nate the question in favor of a moder- 
ate absolutism with a domineering 
Church under its wing. The work 
pioneered by Lilburne and Milton in- 
troduced a new accent in religious 
affairs—that of toleration for sec- 
taries. There can be little doubt that 
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most people of standing in Restora- 
tion England were so infected with 
latitudinarianism and so unconcerned 
about ecclesiastical matters that tol- 
eration for all but the most radical 
religious elements was tacitly agreed 
to by practically everyone except a 
fraction of bellicose Anglicans. 

In theoretical circles Erastianism 
was the order of the day. Thus Jeremy 
Taylor, shortly before his elevation to 
episcopal rank, conceded that a bish- 
op may excommunicate the sovereign 
for moral obliquity, but if the royal 
reprobate insists upon the adminis- 
tration of the communion it must be 
given to him. The minor thinkers of 
the period followed in their predeces- 
sors’ footsteps anc expanded the su- 
premacy of the king over the Church 
into a doctrine of complete non-re- 
sistance to the crown. The immigrant 
Roger L’Estrange, for example, fol- 
lowed Hobbes implicitly. In his 
words, “when dissent comes to be 
practical it is no longer a plea of 
conscience, but a direct conspiracy 
against the government.” The most 
interesting statesman of the period, 
George Saville, Earl of Halifax, de- 
fended his chameleonic political man- 
euvering in a pamphlet called The 
Character of a Trimmer. His attitude 
is typically Erastian; thus, “The con- 
sideration of religion is so twisted 
with that of government that it is 
never to be separated . . . There is 
in many, and particularly in English- 
men, a mistaken pleasure in resisting 
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the dictates of rigorous authority.” 

The tactless absolutism of James II, 
succeeding upon the diplomatic work 
of his less mortal but more diplomatic 
brother, eventually alienated the Es- 
tablished Church from the throne. 
Once more the Stuart monarchy was 
brought to the dust, this time before 
the noble oligarchy that engineered 
the so-called Glorious Revolution. 
Casting about in search of philosophi- 
cal justification for their repudiation 
of the non-resistance doctrine, the 
new leaders invoked the aid of John 
Locke, an Oxford graduate, exiled 
for his friendship with the Whig, 
Shaftesbury. 


Locke’s LIBERALISM 


Locke produced a series of letters 
on toleration and followed them up 
with two anti-absolutist pamphlets on 
civil government. Reviving Hooker’s 
social compact theory, he turned it 
against Filmer’s divine right echo of 
James I. Though pragmatic in a 
marked degree himself, he assailed 
the pragmatic despotism of Hobbes. 
Contrasts between the latter and the 
apologist for the aristocratic regime 
within the area of our discussion are 
even more striking. Though he had 
been perhaps as nearly non-religious 
as any man that ever lived, the author 
of the Leviathan had devoted half of 
his greatest work to the problem of 
imperium and sacerdotium. Locke, 
whose personal life was a distillation 
of the best qualities of Puritanism, 
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was able to pass the whole question 
over except as it affected his argu- 
ment for toleration, thus reproducing 
the current secularism in his attitude 
toward the Church. 

Embryonic liberalism in its more 
vicious form is apparent in Locke’s 
application of Cartesian dualism to 
human society. The State he defines 
as “a society of men constituted only 
for the procuring, preserving and ad- 
vancing their own civil interests,” and 
the Church as “a voluntary society of 
men joining themselves together of 
their own accord in order to worship 
God publicly in such a manner as they 
judge acceptable to Him, and effectual 
to the salvation of their souls.” Hav- 
ing adopted this extreme and uncom- 
promising conception of religious so- 
ciety, it was not illogical for him to 
conclude that 

The Church itself is a thing abso- 
lutely separate and distinct from the 
commonwealth. The boundaries of both 
are fixed and immovable. He jumbles 
earth and heaven together, the things 
most remote and opposite, who mixes 
these two societies, which are in their 
origin and business and in everything 


distinct and infinitely different from 
each other. 


Locke did not consider freedom of 
worship as strictly within the list of 
natural rights, nor as one of those 
privileges of the individual for the 
defense of which government is insti- 
tuted. His plea for toleration rests 
rather on the doctrine that the State 
has nothing to do with the forms of 
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worship. Here he becomes snarled in 
one of the many inconsistencies in- 
herent in rationalism. Not only Inde- 
pendents, Arminians, Presbyterians, 
Anabaptists and Quakers, but even 
Jews, Mohammedans and pagans are 
rightfully entitled to the same civil 
privileges as those of the more ortho- 
dox manner of worship. Yet he feels 
obliged, for strictly political consid- 
erations, to exclude from the benefits 
of toleration these three groups: those 
whose opinions militate against the 
existence of civil society or contra- 
vene the principles of morality on 
which that society rests; those whose 
religious views allegedly subject them 
lo a foreign prince—referring to 
Catholics, of course; and atheists, 
since they accept no standard of 
morality. 

Thus Locke turns the corner from 
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an age of religious vitality into the 
century of deism and rationalism, 
marking a transition from bitter but 
principled conflict to a toleration born 
of indifference, from eternal aspira- 
tions to secular preoccupations. No 
problems had been solved; metaphys- 
ics was wantonly alienated from the- 
ology, and the spread of the latitudi- 
narian spirit as a practical means of 
insuring peace wrecked the zealous 
dreams of great, or at any rate, sin- 
cere religious thinkers. The ecclesi- 
astical Erastianism of the Stuart pe- 
riod gave place to the mercantile for- 
malism of the Hanoverians. But the 
shouts of men who led the fierce 
charge of pens and fired shattering 
cannonades of ink, went ringing down 
the ages to be echoed in strange and 
unrecognizable forms in the years to 
come. 


Christian Revolution 


In this kind of a world, moral values become fuzzy—the black and white 
fade easily into softer shades of gray. We no longer see any contradiction 
when our daily newspapers run the life of Christ on page one and splash the 
latest murder story across the adjacent columns. We call for the death of 
the murderer, but sympathize with the doctor who shortens the life of a 
suffering patient. We give lip service to the notion of human equality, but 
fight to keep Negroes out of our own neighborhoods. We all agree on the 
dignity of work, but when some “radical” suggests that labor should have a 
share in management, we think he’s going a little too far. 

We do not cite these examples out of a desire to point a scornful finger, 
but merely to indicate the nature and the size of the complete transformation 
involved in the simple phrase “restoring all things in Christ.”—TODAY, 


June, 1950. 
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Red Harvest in China 
Rev. Peter Lappin, S.D.B. 


Reprinted from SA.EsiaN Missions* 


6¢ A ND HOW’S Father Brandy? 
Look a bit used up, don’t 
you?” 

“You're right, I’ve been chased 
out of Shensi. Had to come down 
for an operation, and here I am... 
resting.” 

“Mission all right? Or all wrong?” 

“Oh. As it was in the beginning, 
I suppose, is now and ever shall be.” 

“Well, in ’27 my station, school, 
church, buildings were razed to the 
ground by bandits. When things 
settled down a bit, I built it up 
again stone by stone. 1937 brought 
the ‘Incident’ and saw my station 
looted, pillaged, then set on fire. Built 
up a third time, it was caught be- 
tween the fire of Japanese and Chin- 
ese armies and down it went again for 
the last time. Then the Reds came 
and I went.” 

“What do you intend to do now?” 

“Go back and start building 
again!” 

I looked at him; I could see no 
fanatic gleam in his eye, only the 
quiet, almost humble look of a man 
who in his simple way gives his life 
to God. 

I have chosen this sad little story 
because it epitomizes the history of 


the Church in China; indeed, of 
China itself. 

The Chinese providentially are not 
pessimistic. Even under persecution 
they are cheerful and optimistic al- 
most to a fault. China’s missionaries 
are the same. It is fortunate they 
are both so cheerful and optimistic, 
for their long and sad history could 
make them weep to the end of time. 
The Church has shared in the sor- 
rows of China and was at last emerg- 
ing as a well-organized, progressive 
body, securely set on the road to 
success in the work of conversion. 
Then came Communism. What harm 
this new scourge has already done to 
Christian China we all know; what 
harm it may do in the future no one 
will ever know until China is freed 
from its “liberators.” 

I have often been asked to describe 
conditions in China today. It is diffi- 
cult to do so for many reasons. One 
reason is because the Reds so far 
have not yet had time to fix a policy; 
or, if you like, they have not yet had 
time to put their one policy every- 
where into practice. Another reason 
is that they have made it almost im- 
possible for news to penetrate the 
bamboo curtain. The last letter from 
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China was from a Sister in Hancheng. 
She wrote that she wished to speak 
only of family matters and to have 
only family news in reply. 

There are, however, certain general 
characteristics in the methods, point- 
ing to a guiding genius in the cam- 
paign against the Church. 


PAINLESS OPERATION 


For instance: when a place has 
been taken by the military, there is 
little or no sudden change. The army 
is little concerned with either the 
“ology” or the “ism.” They are satis- 
fied with the food, the pay and the 
possible extras. Moreover, they have, 
by contrast, created a better impres- 
sion than the Nationalist troops. 
Their discipline and behavior, after 
the scraggy appearance and unpleas- 
ant ways of the retreating soldiers, 
impress the people favorably. Observ- 
ers, however, state that this is just 
another propaganda maneuver, that 
the same troops are used for the take- 
over of any important town or locali- 
ty. It destroys, right from the start, 
all prejudice against Red rule. The 
missions, too, come in for their fair 
share of this respect-for-the-people’s- 
rights attitude—while it lasts. We 
have little to fear from the military 
on the religious score. 

Later, alas! the civil authorities 
turn up, bringing with them their 
little ways of persuading people to 
love, and what’s more, to demonstrate 
publicly their love for Communism, 
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Uncle Joe, and—ah, we nearly for- 
got!—the “People.” All is love, 
sweetness and light for everybody 
except for the “imperialists,” i.e., you 
and me and the man next door if we 
object to Communism. 

There follows a series of festivities 
organized and exclusively enjoyed by 
the Party and camp followers. It 
does not take long for these demon- 
strations to show a definite anti-reli- 
gious twist pointed at the Catholic 
Church, with a neat little reference 
to the mission in the district. 

Soon the organization gets down 
to serious work on the mission. The 
method in the main is this: first, there 
are inspections, inquiries, searches 
and investigations into past, present 
and future to see what kind of im- 
perialist organization we have in our 
midst—annoyance raids that give you 
the nerves—and are meant to. 

When they divide the locality into 
sections and will not let you go from 
one section to another without a pass, 
they have the missionary nailed to the 
spot. If he wants to move about to 
keep contact with the Christians, he 
is at the mercy of the man who issues 
the pass. 

A step further, perhaps the most 
harmful one, is taken when they send 
out their “instructors.” These emis- 
saries can come into schoolroom, hall 
and church to hold forth on the 
glories of the Red regime, on our 
sacred duty as true sons of China to 
accept these doctrines, to fight for 
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them. These people do a lot of harm, 
and sometimes even Christians, for 
one reason or another, usually for 
the sake of expediency, will go over 
to the other side. You are lucky if 
you can come to terms with your “in- 
structor,” agreeing to pay him some- 
thing and telling him to take a 
vacation. 

Their speeches have most effect on 
the school children, both young and 
old, for they will cleverly harp on the 
theme that the young must not be 
unjustly treated or victimized—and 
what schoolboy does not think that 
in one way or another he is being 
victimized? They give more ear to 
the Students’ Council, at the meetings 
of which no teacher is allowed to be 
present, and they soon have the whole 
school in their hands to use it as 


they will. 


Peopie’s Courts 


The next item on the agenda con- 
sists of the famous “People’s Courts,” 
already well known and admired by 
the people of satellite countries. They 
are designed to give a legal appear- 
ance to open persecution. Many and 
varied are the stories circulated con- 
cerning these “People’s Courts,” 
some amusing and some decidedly 
not. 

One of the best is about the Wen- 
chi pastor’s hens. It seems that the 
Red. investigators had succeeded in 
digging up someone with a grudge 
against the missionary, and he made 


the accusation: that ten years ago the 
missionary and he had made a deal 
over a number of hens. The court, 
after, we hope, long and earnest de- 
liberation, found that the deal had 
been unjust and ordered the pastor 
1) to pay back the value of the hens; 
2) to pay back the value of the eggs 
and the chickens the hens would have 
had up to the time of sitting (the 
court’s sitting, of course). 


SALESIAN OPERATIONS 


You are waiting to hear now how 
the Salesians are doing while the 
teds renew the face of the earth. Any- 
thing we say about the Salesians must 
be limited by the general dearth of 
news touching all that happens in this 
private paradise. Very often the re- 
ports we get are unduly optimistic, 
as people are apt to write in a happy 
vein when they do not wish to per- 
turb others, and just as often for 
more obvious reasons refrain from 
sending in news that is important. 

Even the slightest reports take in 
Peiping. That’s the place where Don 
Bosco in his vision of the Salesian 
world saw us at work in China. This 
house had just been opened (Decem- 
ber, 1946) and was in such poverty 
that the food issued to the staff was 
not enough even for the comrades. 
Still, Father Acquistapace had some 
hot moments before the fact that he 
had nothing in the bank but unpaid 
bills, plus the fact that the man was 
evidently doing more for the poor 
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and abandoned of Peiping than his 
inquisitors had any intention of 
doing, convinced the powers that it 
might be to their benefit to let such 
a man work himself to death without 
interference from them. 

Shiuchowfu was fortunate in hav- 
ing Father Schwarz—a resourceful 
man—at the head of affairs before 
the fighting and afterwards. Right 
from the first shots that opened the 
battle for Shiuchowfu he began to 
convert the school and all other build- 
ings at his command into a general 
hospital with several hundred beds. 
The wounded of both sides were 
taken in and cared for to the best 
of the ability of the Community or 
newly formed medical staff. Father 
Schwarz bullied both sides into let- 
ting him have hospital supplies. When 
the fighting stopped, he turned his 
attention to the suffering amongst the 
people in the city. He swept through 
the streets of Shiuchowfu, gathered 
in as many of the homeless as he 
thought he could fend for, added a 
few dozen more—that’s Father 
Schwarz all over—and in this way 
filled the places of the departed 
soldiers. 

At Shanghai Father Suppo and his 
staff had already graduated during 
World War II in the art of living un- 
der impossible circumstances. Their 
position is particularly bad because 
they are right in the heart of an in- 
dustrial area as Red as a harvest 
moon. They also run one of the best 
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schools of its kind. Much of the 
persecution comes from Communist 
officials who are at the same time 
patrons or proprietors of rival 
schools. They would like to see our 
school either closed or passed over 
to them. Here, when things looked 
black, Don Bosco stepped in. When 
some Communists with plenty of in- 
fluence paid visits to the school, they 
were astonished to see how the school 
was conducted: the friendly atmos- 
phere, the excellent relations between 
teacher and student, and above all 
the splendid training given inside and 
outside the up-to-date workshops. 
They enthusiastically promised their 
protection. The Salesians, naturally, 
have to be very careful in all they 
do and say not to give grounds for 
further accusations: 

Shanghai Salesians, and this ap- 
plies also to the newly-formed Parish 
and Festive Oratory, have lived 
through the terrible years of the war 
and it’s certain they will live through 
many more years of Communist dom- 
ination. Conditions in Shanghai 
have forced the removal of the novi- 
tiate back to its pre-war home in 
Hong Kong. The theologians are 
still in Nantao, the very old and very 
smelly “Chinese city” where they run 
a large Festive Oratory connected 
with the big Salesian elementary 
school. So far they have been left 
undisturbed. 

Our mission in Kwang Tung has 
just been “liberated.” Before it fell 
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Bishop Arduino came down to Hong 
Kong, said goodbye and then went 
up to his “closed retreat.” He and 
his missionaries are now behind the 
bamboo curtain. 

Here is a mission, my friends, that, 
from the time Ricci said he had never 
met such people so obdurate to the 
Gospel, has never had a dull moment. 
They have had Red trouble as far 
back as 1927. Victims of that period 
were Bishop Versiglia and Father 
Caravario, whose causes for canon- 
ization have been introduced. They 
had endless trouble during both 
World Wars. Some of the Fathers 
were officially “Axis,” some “Allies,” 
and they took punishment from both 
sides. Two of them, Father Mundi 
and Father Markovitch, on different 
occasions while on errands of mercy 
for the people of the district, were 
murdered in cold blood and their 
bodies thrown into a ditch to be 
found by some chance passerby. On 
top of all this, they can say “the 
bandits, like the poor, are always 
with us.” 


BANDITS AND POLITICIANS BoTH 
SEEK SELF 


The province of Yunnanfu has been 
handed over to the Reds by a revo- 
lutionary party within the govern- 
ment. All is quiet so far on that 
front for the Salesians because their 
work enjoys the favor, generally 
speaking, of the whole province. It 
is often the case where local men are 
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left to run the government that 
nothing changes except the flag over 
Government House. But, just as 
often, the local men are soon replaced 
by more efficient Party members from 
outside who have an eye to pro- 
motion. It is then the old order 
changeth. . . . 

Father Mayzen is a well-known 
figure in the streets of Yunnan and 
is on call in any charitable endeavor, 
while Father Fernandez is a Yunnan 
radio star with his flair for music, 
his boys’ band and choir. Perhaps 
between them they can weather the 
storm. 

Whatever the Party may try to do 
in Yunnanfu for or with the People, 
(capital “P”), they are heading for 
a lot of opposition from the people 
(small “p”). The Yunnanese, like 
his neighbor, the Cantonese, has a 
traditional agin-the-government com- 
plex. He has only one reaction to 
the crack of any whip and that is 
to kick over the traces—a headache, 
my friends, for any central govern- 
ment, red, white, or blue. 

And so we come down to the south- 
ern tip of the China coast where Hong 
Kong lies. Hong Kong, model city 
of the East, island of peace, of law, 
order and progress in a sea of 
trouble; island of beauty by day and 
enchantment by night, last refuge of 
those who can no longer find safety 
within their native land. All very 
nice and yet, believe me, all very 
true. And the truest part is that 
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which refers to refugees. Hong Kong 
has long been the haven to which 
have fled many of China’s political 
outcasts, amongst whom may be men- 
tioned no less a person than the 
Father of the Chinese Republic, Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen. 

When I left it, the colony was filled 
with triple the normal population. 
They were spilling over into little huts 
built on the fringes of the city. This 
is the second time I remember it so 
full. The last was when the Japs 
were advancing on Canton: now it is 
the Communists. There is a differ- 
ence in that there are a great number 
of missionaries and a still greater 
number of native clergy. They are 
being housed in the Mission Procure 
Residences. One large establishment 
of the P.F.M. has been given over by 
Monsignor Valtorta entirely to the 
native clergy. Many Congregations 
have also had to find accommodation 
for their novitiates. The processions 
at the Cathedral never looked more 
splendid, with the long lines of 
clerics dressed in the habits of their 
Orders. 

What has been said of Hong Kong 
applies equally well to that delightful 
but little-known Portuguese colony, 
Macao, about one hundred miles to 
the south. So far the Reds have left 
its old-world beauty undisturbed and 
thousands of refugees have gone to 
live there under its benign govern- 
ment. Most of the Congregations 


have transferred their houses of for- 
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mation to Macao because of the 
peaceful, almost religious, atmosphere 
of the island. 


THE Missionary DILEMMA 


Superiors of missionary societies 
are now placed in a dilemma. One 
of them put it nicely: either to leave 
the priests and risk losing them, or 
take them away and risk losing the 
Christians. They seem to have solved 
it with a compromise: leave only the 
essential men—a skeleton crew—on 
the Missions and recall the rest. Latest 
reports show that large numbers have 
been recalled and ordered to other 
mission fields, especially to Japan. 

It will interest Salesian friends to 
hear that, as far as I know, the Sale- 
sians are the only ones who are cry- 
ing out for more personnel for China. 
And that in such moments of trial for 
the whole Church in China! 

Remarkably enough, it was during 
the troublesome times of World War 
II that we actually expanded our work 
in China. It began by what seemed 
then a threat to our very existence 
when, because of an impending inva- 
sion by the Japanese, we were forced 
to leave our Studenate in Hong Kong 
and go north to where nothing 
awaited us. Our center became 
Shanghai, and from there we 
branched out into the northern prov- 
inces, places we would not have dared 
to invade for years to come. 

The hour has now struck to let you 
into the great secret. It is a secret 
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to be shared by Salesians and their look upon with favor are the voca- 
friends and by them only, so cross tional schools, both industrial and 
your lips while you read what fol- agricultural. And the Salesians, 
lows. It is my opinion, and the rightly or wrongly, are considered 
opinion of those who note these experts in this particular field. The 
things, that the Salesians, of all the Reds have been quick to notice the 
missionary societies, are the most importance of our contribution to 
likely to make headway in Communist society and the fact that our schools 
China. Want to know why? Well, are conducted for the children of the 
I'll tell you, but keep those lips people. If, then, you hear that we 
crossed! are still alive and kicking with grow- 
One of the few activities of the ing pains, even in Communist China, 
missionaries that the Communists you will know the reason why. 


The Importance of Thomas More 


It has been said of More that instead of bringing ruin on his family by 
resigning the Chancellorship and going to an early death, he might-—if he 
had wished—have lived on with the rest, taken a big share in the monastic 
plunder, and left descendants who might have become leaders of liberal 
thought and ground landlords of half South Kensington and Mayfair, per- 
haps even Dukes of Chelsea. But if he had, his importance would now be 
ending: for it would appear from changes now taking place in this country 
that liberals and ground landlords have had their day in English history; 
whereas the greatness of More is growing rather than diminishing, and his 
importance for England, far from being at an end, has only just arrived 
at what promises to be its real beginning. 

For I contend that it was not possible in the past to appreciate fully the 
greatness of More. Protestants were too full of rage at the censure which 
his conduct passed on their Protestant Reformation; and Catholics, dare I 
say it, were too full of bitterness at the long persecution and self-denial 
which his stand seemed to wish upon them. Thomas More readily won 
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respect and compassion, even admiration and awe, from both: but he did 
not readily win understanding from either. Now, however, after more than 
four hundred years, his tenacity has succeeded at last in making some things 
plain to all. In our own day, Catholics have become less unconsciously 
narrow, their separated brethren less consciously intolerant; and there are 
signs that the generous spirit of More may yet break through to the 
benefit of all England.—4H. J. Parkinson in UNITAS, July, 1948. 





The Future of the Family 






Bro. GeraLp ScHNEPP, S.M. 


Radio address delivered on “The Sacred Heart Program,” Station WEV, 
St. Louis, Mo., February 19, 1950. 


HENEVER the future of the 

family is discussed, one is in- 
clined to be somewhat pessimistic, be- 
cause of the great emphasis which has 
been placed on the breakdown of the 
family in our time. Today I should 
like to be different and try to explore 
briefly some of the hopeful signs for 
the future of the family. In doing so, I 
do not wish to minimize the disinte- 
grating influences—divorce, birth 
control, romantic love, childless mar- 
riages, glorification of sex, hasty 
marriages, and so on—but rather to 
attempt to present a more balanced 
view. Instead of painting the pic- 
ture with the yellow sensationalism 
and the deep purple of despair and 
sorrow, I should like to introduce 
some green of hope, tinted here and 
there with heavenly blue, with dashes 
of red of love. We can then perhaps 
remove some of the shadows with 
the bright white of faith. 

Let us begin our design with a 
touch of the red of affection—which 
leads to a discussion of marriage and 
the marriage rate. Between 1940 and 
1949 the proportion of married cou- 





ples in the United States increased 
by 25 per cent—the number in- 
creased from 2814 million to over 
3514 million.1 This large increase 
was due to the abnormally high 
marriage rates during the war and 
postwar years. But the fact of in- 
crease is nothing new, as is shown by 
the statement that the proportion of 
single persons in the total population 


has declined in every decade since. 


1890.? I submit that this is a good 
sign for the future of the family. 
Sixty years ago when the Census 
Bureau first published statistics on 
marital status, only. 53 per cent of 
the population 14 years of age and 
over were married, as compared to 
60 per cent in 1940, and 67 per cent 
in 1949.° 

But, you say, granted that the 
marriage rate has gone up, isn’t it 
true that the divorce rate has gone up 
in similar fashion? The answer is 
no. For example, in 1946, the peak 
year for divorces, the 600,000 
granted that year represented a 25 
per-cent increase; but the marriage 
rate that same year showed a 42 per- 


1 Current Population Reports, Bureau of the Census, Aug. 19, 1949. 


2 [bid. 


3 Current Population Reports, Jan. 27, 1950. 
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cent increase.* In the years since 
then, similar comparisons hold. 
Therefore, although the divorce rate 
is deplorably high, the marriage rate 
has kept ahead of it. 


REPEATERS 


Another way of looking at this mat- 
ter is to put it this way: of the 35,- 
000,000 married couples in 1949, 
over 98 per cent did not get a divorce 
in that year.° The reason that this 
may seem startling to some is that 
divorce statistics are usually given in 
this form: out of the total marriages 
this year, one out of three will end 
in divorce. This is a somewhat mis- 
leading manner of reasoning because 
the divorces which have been build- 
ing up over years are compared with 
the marriages for a single year. What 
the statisticians have not adequately 
sorted out as yet is the number of 
“repeaters,” and hence duplications, 
in both the marriage and divorce fig- 
ures. What we have done is the 
opposite of the ordinary procedure: 
we have compared all the marriages 
with the divorces for a single year, 
also somewhat misleading, since after 
all, there are about 11,000,000 people 
in the United States who have been 
married more than once, compared 
to about 71,000,000 married only 
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once.® Of course, many of these 11,- 
000,000 were widows or widowers, 
but a considerable number (no one 
knows the exact figure) had one or 
more divorces. Although I do not 
wish to minimize these facts, it is 
nevertheless a good idea from time 
to time to call attention to the large 
proportion of families—yours for 
example—which have been living and 
loving together, and rearing children, 
despite the disintegrating forces all 
around us. 

Let us dip into another color— 
baby pink. We have heard so much 
in recent years about population de- 
cline that a recent report of the Cen- 
sus Bureau may have been over- 
looked. In April, 1947 the Bureau 
made a survey which showed that 
for the first time in forty years the 
urban population had a net reproduc- 
tion rate sufficient for permanent 
population replacement.” Most people 
know that the rural population has 
always had a sufficient reproduction 
rate for replacement, which has led 
us to say that rural people are “the 
backbone of the nation.” Now it 
would appear that some changes have 
taken place; the cities are reproduc- 
ing themselves. This means that we 
are not faced with any immediate 
population decline and the fact that 


4 Provisional Marriage and Divorce Statistics, Public Health Service, Nov. 4, 1949 


(Vol. 31, No. 16), p. 221. 


5 On the basis of an estimated 400,000 divorces in 1949. 
8 Current Population Reports, Mar. 4, 1949, Table 2, p. 11. 
7 Current Population Reports, Feb. 3, 1950. 
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the U. S. population is now over 150,- 
000,000—an approximate 15 per-cent 
increase since 1940—tends to bear 
this out. Over 3,500,000 babies were 
born in this country in 1949;* and 
the birth rate is about 24 per 1,000 
population °—a relatively high figure 
for the United States. 

All of this should not make us 
unduly optimistic, as far as birth 
control is concerned. We know that 
many clinics are operating, and that 
the practice of artificial contraception 
is mortally sinful. These serious 
matters—which give our canvas a 
purplish hue—cannot be minimized. 
But, looking at the future of the 
family, it is good to know that birth 
rates are high and that current re- 
ports do not indicate an immediate 
substantial decline. 


HopeFut SI¢GNs 


- . Taking brush in hand, let us intro- 
duce a dash of green with the hope 
that all the organizations which are 
engaged in marital and premarital 
counseling will continue their efforts 
and multiply their audiences. We all 
know: of the good work of the Cana 
and pre-Cana conferences; the study 
clubs and discussion groups; the 
youth organizations which flourish 
in many parishes. In addition, there 
are many sincere non-Catholic indi- 
viduals and groups that are engaged 
in counseling young people, for the 
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most part on fairly sound grounds, 
What these individuals and organiza. 
tions have accomplished in the mass 
is not subject to statistical analysis, 
We are certain, however, that their 
efforts have played a part in the 
improved status of the family, that 
their counseling has helped to change 
the color scheme of our picture of 
the family of the future. 

Another hopeful sign is that Cath- 
olic writers have become less defen- 
sive and more positive in their output. 
Instead of burning up their energies 
(and those of their readers) with 
vitriolic condemnations of the evils 
of our day, they are devoting more 
of their time to books and articles on 
the beauties of Christian marriage, 
the meaning of conjugal love, the 
necessity of premarital preparation 
and similar subjects—a much more 
positive and, I believe, effective ap- 
proach. 

I would venture to add another 
dash of bright color to our picture 
of the future of the family. The 
American population in general has 
become more mature in many ways 
during the past thirty years. This 
has definitely been demonstrated in 
regard to war propaganda; the atroc- 
ity stories which whipped up our 
citizens to a furious frenzy in World 
War I were not effective in World 
War II. Propaganda had to be more 
subtle to meet the challenge of the 
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finer discernment developed in our 
people by, among other things, more 
widespread education. The point is, 
that if Americans have become more 
serious, more sober and more in- 
clined to be guided by reason than 
by emotion, it is likely that these same 
qualities will be operative in the selec- 
tion of a mate and in their attitude 
toward marriage and its responsi- 
bilities. 

Time does not permit extensive 
discussion of many other factors 
which seem to be on the optimistic 
side. 

For example, the economic life of 
the American people is generally con- 
sidered favorable right now, and 
forecasts for the future are equally 
bright. Although money isn’t every- 
thing, it does contribute to security 
and happiness and will make possible 
better housing and greater ability and 
willingness to have and to rear chil- 
dren. Again, television is being 
hailed as a great integrator of the 
family; and we certainly are going 
to have more of that in the future. 
Further, many schools and colleges 
are introducing or expanding their 
marriage courses, so that more and 
more people are facing the problems 
before they arise, rather than trying 
to patch up things when it is too 
late. Infant and maternal mortality 
rates are down, encouraging facts 
when birth rates are up. More at- 
tention is being paid to priestly in- 
struction of engaged couples, a mat- 
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ter which apparently is long over- 
due. Finally, the Catholic Church 
continues to gain many converts. As 
more and more people come in con- 
tact with the Catholic doctrine on the 
beauties and responsibilities of mar- 
riage and family living, it is likely 
that the general level of family life 
will be raised and a touch of heavenly 
blue will be added to our canvas. 
Stepping back from the easel, let 
us survey our handiwork. Perhaps 
you will find it too brilliant. If so, 
don’t forget all the problems which 
face the family of today—and, per- 
force, the family of tomorrow. But, on 
the other hand, let us be encouraged 
by the hopeful hues—increased mar- 
riage rate, the fact that over 98 per 
cent of our married couples did not 
get a divorce last year, the high birth 
rate, the low infant and maternal 
mortality rates, the growth of coun- 
seling services, the more positive tone 
of Catholic and non-Catholic writings 
and speeches on the family, the 
greater maturity of our population, 
improved economic status, the greater 
number of marriage courses, better 
instruction of engaged couples, and 
the increase in conversions. Consid- 
ering all these things we certainly 
would not do justice to the subject 
if we presented a picture done in 
black charcoal with purple edging. 
We have chosen a lighter medium. 
God willing, and with His blessing, 
the future of the family will be 
brighter than many seem to think. 








The One Work of the One Church 


JoHN CourTNEY Murray, S.J. 


Address delivered at the Jesuit Philippine Bureau dinner, New York City, 
December 1, 1949. 


NEED have no hesitation in tak- 

ing your presence here tonight as 
a testimony to your generous loyalty 
toward the Jesuit missioners whom 
you know. However, I hope I may 
also take it as a testimony to your 
Christian understanding of the mis- 
sions themselves, what they really are 
and mean. This is the more impor- 
tant thing. Your missioner will read- 
ily consent that he himself should be 
forgotten; but he is most anxious 
that his work should be understood 
by you, that you should yourselves 
be caught up, as he is, in the great 
idea and the great love that is the 
wellspring of the missionary spirit. 
It is then important for the missions 
‘that you should understand them; 
it is no less important for you. 

I speak of “understanding” the mis- 
sions; the word is not exact. Prop- 
erly speaking one does not understand 
the missions. Like the Church her- 
self, the missions are not a human 
enterprise but a divine fact that only 
the light of faith can illumine. The 
missionary enterprise was in the mind 
of St. Peter when he wrote in his 
First Epistle: “Now the angels can 
satisfy their eager gaze. The Holy 


Spirit has been sent from heaven, 
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and your evangelists have made the 
whole mystery plain to you” (I Peter 
1, 12). St. Peter was thinking of 
the first Pentecost when “the whole 
mystery” of the Church and her mis- 
sion was revealed. The memory was 
vivid within him: the “strong wind 
blowing,” and the tongues as it were 
of fire, and the piercing sense of ter- 
ror, and the surmounting rapture that 
broke out of all of them in a storm of 
speech, as the Holy Spirit filled them 
and “gave utterance to each.” 

The utterance was strange enough; 
but stranger still.was the fact that 
it was understood. In amazement the 
bystanders, several thousand of them, 
said: 

How is it that each of us hears them 
talking in his own native tongue? 
There are Parthians among us and 
Medes and Elamites; our homes are in 
Mesopotamia or Judea or Cappadocia, 
in Pontus or Asia, Phrygia or Pam- 
phylia, Egypt or the parts of Lybia 
around Cyrene; some of us are visi- 
tors from Rome, some of us are Jews, 
and others proselytes; there are Cre- 
tans among us too and Arabians. And 
each of us has been hearing them tell 
of God’s wonders in his own language. 
So they were all beside themselves with 
perplexity and asked one another: 
“What can this mean?” (Acts 2, 8-13). 
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What did it mean? The Fathers 
of the Church loved to illustrate the 
meaning of Pentecost by setting over 
against it the other scene that it irre- 
sistibly recalled, the tower of Babel 
in the land of Shinar. Around that 
fateful structure, whose inspiration 
was the pride of man, there were 
gathered men who until that time 
had formed one single family, but 
who now were separated from one 
another by a new barrier, a confu- 
sion of languages. They could no 
longer understand one another. When 
one spoke, the other looked blank, 
answered, met equal blankness. These 
men had sinned together by pride, 
and the startling consequence of their 
sin together was that they were no 
longer together but divided one from 
the other. And the sign of their divi- 
sion was that they had no common 
words. There was no means of com- 
munication between them, no com- 
munion, no unity any more. So in 
sad little groups they straggled off, 
each along its separate path, seeking 
in hopelessness some vague salvation 
that even if found could not be 
shared. 


LANGUAGE OF THE HOLY Spirit 


But, the Fathers of the Church say 
and we believe, Pentecost symbolized 
the restoration of the spiritual unity 
of mankind whose shattering was 
symbolized by the tower of Babel. 
What can this mean, the motley crowd 
asked. It meant that now a Word 
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had been spoken which all men could 
understand—the living Word of God, 
the word of salvation which is for 
the many, which comes to each man in 
his own idiom. Pentecost meant that 
a new language had been given to 
men in which they could all communi- 
cate—the language of the Holy Spirit, 
the language of love, whose gentle 
accents have in them the ring of a 
trumpet that can blow down the walls 
between the races and nations of the 
earth. On Pentecost the Holy Spirit, 
sent to the Church and dwelling in 
her, took up the mission of Christ 
Himself as St. John described it— 
the mission of “gathering into one 
the scattered children of God” (John 
11, 52). Scattered indeed they were, 
far and wide, disunited, unintelligible 
to each other. But now there was the 
hope of unity. The Church herself 
would be their unity. 

The awesome mystery of Pentecost 
still continues. Only now it is not 
a visible dramatic scene that astounds 
a single city. It is a hidden drama 
that quietly unrolls in thousands of 
towns and cities and countrysides 
all over the earth. The Church today 
is still speaking in tongues, not now 
miraculously infused but laboriously 
learned. If you listen, you will 
hear all the languages of Pentecost 
and others too—Eskimo and Mada- 
gascaran and Hindustani, Malay and 
Siamese and Mandarin and all the 
chattering dialects of the teeming 
millions of the East. You will hear 
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Russian, too. And you will not be 
listening to a Babel. For in all these 
idioms it is always the one Word 
that is being uttered. It is the same 
story of God’s wonders that is being 
told. Each man hears it in his own 
language—Peter’s ancient message: 
“Let it be known then without doubt 
.. . that God has made him Lord and 
Christ, this Jesus whom you cruci- 
fied” (Acts 2, 36). Each man hears 
the message of his own language, but 
all men answer in a common tongue 
whose syllables and accent do not 
matter; for it is the language of 
Christian faith and love in which all 
men can communicate in perfect com- 
mon understanding. 


Brive OF CHRIST 


The missionary enterprise then 
confronts us with a resounding divine 
fact. The fact is that the Church 
‘has not resigned herself to mankind’s 
all too obvious scatteredness. In the 
face of the great divisions that rend 
the human family she does not sit 
with folded hands, accepting these 
divisions as inevitable, unhealable. 
She has not retired to one corner of 
the world nor shut herself off from 
any segment of humanity. She has 
not consented to a permanent appor- 
tionment of the world between the 
followers of Christ and the followers 
of the great Buddha or of the Prophet 
of Islam or of any other prophets. 
Nor has she admitted that there may 
yet be fashioned some “religion of 
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mankind” whose faith would be more 
catholic than hers. Every one of her 
missioners is a living witness to her 
faith that God has indeed made Him 
Lord and Christ, this Jesus who was 
crucified. He is Lord of every hu- 
man creature and of human society, 
too, all mankind’s indisputably single 
Sovereign. He is Christ, too, the one 
Redeemer, whose life was given a re- 
demption for the many, nor is there 
salvation in any other Name than 
His. And she herself, the Church, 
for all the spots and wrinkles that 
disfigure her human visage through 
your fault and mine, is the Bride of 
Christ, in whose maternal arms all 
mankind is to find its native unity. 
Thus the fact of the missions re- 
veals the Church’s faith in herself 
as the Catholic Unity of mankind. 
And what a faith this is! On a human 
view one would not call it faith but 
folly, or arrogance perhaps, or at 
best a futile stubbornness in the face 
of facts. Surely the facts are dis- 
maying enough. East is divided 
from West; nation is pitted against 
nation, class against class, race 
against race, man against man; cul- 
ture is estranged from culture with- 
out a common measure; Christianity 
itself, the seamless robe, is rent into 
tatters of discordant sects; philoso- 
phies are endless and none of them 
agree. Who could listen for an in- 
stant to the raging tumult of conflict 
rising from every quarter of the globe 
and not be tempted to regard it as 
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impossible that all this clashing dis- 
cord should be at all resolved into 
harmony? One might even be tempted 
to think, what some have said, that 
Christ Himself, for all His greatness, 
is but the greatest among the dead, 
buried in the grave of His own dream 
of human unity. 

Against this temptation the 
Church’s faith in herself, as revealed 
in the missions, stands forever firm. 
She does not blink the facts; on the 
contrary, she dares to see them in 
their hidden dimensions. She knows 
that in confronting the fact of human 
disunity she is ultimately confronting 
the mystery of iniquity. “Satan hath 
scattered us,” said Irenaeus. True. 
There is a demonic element hidden 
in all this tragic human situation. 
And it is at work not only, as we 
sometimes lightly think, in those 
whom we call, not seldom with pre- 
sumption, the enemies of God, but 
also in those who think of them- 
selves as His friends. However, the 
Church confronts the mystery of ini- 
quity serenely unafraid. Constantly 
she hears whispered to herself the 
words in which St. John strengthened 
his flock: “He that is in you is greater 
than he that is in the world” (I John 
4, 4). In you there is a stronger 
power at work than the forces of 
disruption at work in the world. 
You have the Word of Truth. You 
have the Spirit of Love. There is 
victory in your being. Going there- 
fore teach... 
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The Church’s faith in herself as 
the Catholic Unity of mankind is 
displayed to you in her missionary 
enterprise. And that is why I would 
have you understand the missions, 
in order that you may understand 
the Church, and understanding her, 
confidently take up your share in her 
total missionary task. Your share. 
To support with your generous 
prayers and sacrifices the far-flung 
work of gathering the children of 
God out of their scatteredness—this 
share falls to you. But when you 
have done with all devotion this task 
and duty, you have simply helped 
the missions. You are not yet your- 
selves missioners. Is there not then 
something else? Is there not a task 
that lies to hand here in the United 
States that might in a true sense, with 
no exaggeration, be called a mission- 
ary task? 


TASK FOR CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


There is. I do not mean simply 
the task that is incumbent on the 
Church understood as the priesthood, 
which is the task of building the Body 
of Christ. I mean more particularly 
the task that is incumbent on the 
Church understood as the Christian 
people, which is the task of building 
the earthly City. This is not the 
task of bishops and priests; as such 
they stand outside the order of the 
City, empowered to reach with spir- 
itual authority the Christian con- 
science but not the City’s own struc- 
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ture. Here is a task for the Christian 
people—for you. And it is in its 
own way a missionary task. Consider 
it just briefly. 

The task centers about all that is 
meant today when men speak of 
“the problems of democracy.” In 
the late 1920’s men thought that 
democracy was inevitable; now they 
know that it is an achievement, al- 
ways precarious. You have a man- 
date in regard of that achievement. 
As Christians you are actively to see 
to it that democracy as a natural de- 
mand imposed by reason itself is 
given more perfect expression in po- 
litical and economic and social life 
than it has hitherto had in American 
history. Not only have you a man- 
date from your Christian conscience; 
is there not being addressed to you 
by your fellow-American citizens an 
invitation, even a most urgent sum- 
* mons? 


RELIGION IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


It is a phenomenon of our day that 
the sheer pressure of the problem of 
democracy on the minds of men of 
good will has resulted in a crack in 
the secularist front that seemed so 
solid ten years ago. You hear men 
saying today that the problem of 
democracy in all its phases is at bot- 
tom a religious and moral problem. 
That would not have been often said 
ten years ago. There is today a new 
openness to the role of religion in 
society, in education, in the direction 
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to all human affairs. Perhaps we 
have been so occupied in our ancient 
dreary business of counting adver. 
saries that we have failed to see a 
great door opening. To me, a survey 
of the history of the American Church 
and its present situation somehow 
recalls the famous dream of St. Paul 
at Troas in Asia Minor. We read 
that he “saw a vision in the night; 
a certain Macedonian stood by him 
in entreaty and said: Come over into 
Macedonia and help us” (Acts 16, 9). 

You grasp the analogy. Could it 
not be that we American Catholics 
have been hitherto working too ex- 
clusively, as it were, in Asia Minor? 
That is, we have been building the 
Church in the U. S.—erecting our 
churches and our own schools and 
our own hospitals, creating our own 
societies and organizations of all 
kinds, pursuing our own interests. 
This was, and still is, a necessary 
task; and it has been well enough 
done. But in the meantime, what of 
Macedonia? That is, what of the 
whole order of American society? It 
has built itself as best it could, pretty 
much without us; and as time has 
gone on, it has wandered into a be- 
trayal of the inspiration of its origi- 
nal design, which was belief in God 
and in His law. And can you not 
hear the American people, now deeply 
perplexed over the problem of democ- 
racy, saying in entreaty: “Come over 
into Macedonia and help us. You 
have built your Church. Now help 
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us build our City, which is your City 
too.” 

Here is a missionary journey for 
you, the Christian people—a voyage 
into the heart of all the problems 
of American democracy. It is, if 
you like, a sea voyage across waters 
as dangerous as those that separated 
Troas from Philippi. I mean the 
mounting sea of misunderstanding 
and prejudice and fear that separates 
the Catholic Church from millions of 
Americans. But on the farther shore 
there are men of good will who wait 
for you, ready for collaboration with 
you on terms of civic equality—ready 
even to accept the leadership which 
your Christian principles make you 
responsible to give,—toward the solu- 
tion of all the problems of American 
and world democracy. The problems 
are endless, and every one of them 
is basically a spiritual and moral 
problem, and no one of them can be 
solved except by the whole American 
people. 


THE CHALLENGE 


You then, the Christian people, and 
the priests who guide you, stand at a 
great historic juncture in the history 
of our Church and of our country. 
You stand at Troas on the coast. 
Thence St. Paul sailed to bring the 
Christian faith into its first contact 
with the culture of Greece—a meeting 
of faith and culture that has been 
decisive ever since for the life of 
Western man. Thence you must sail 
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to bring your Christian sense of jus- 
tice and of charity into contact with 
American democratic culture — a 
meeting that would likewise be in its 
own way decisive. 

It is a missionary journey that I 
propose, to do a missioner’s work; 
for is not the work to be done a work 
of unity? It is a work of justice 
and charity—the virtues whereby 
human unity is achieved. The unity 
first in view here is civic indeed, not 
religious. But is not civic unity the 
reflection in society of a Christian 
ideal? And is it not at the moment 
the necessary “evangelical prepara- 
tion” for the higher unity of faith? 
Is there not a Christian ancestry to 
the grand old American concept, 
“We, the People”? And would there 
not be some indirect betrayal of the 
missionary spirit of the Church in 
allowing the unity of that beloved 
concept to be broken down into “We” 
and “They”? There is danger of 
just such a dissolution. It would be 
disastrous. And it can only be averted 
if we heed, as did St. Paul, the sum- 
mons of the vision in the night: 
“Come over. Come over and help 
us. Help us, and We, the People, 
will be strong enough to solve, under 
God, all our problems.” 


DewicaTe Task 
The task is infinitely delicate. Like 
the missioner’s task, it requires end- 
less patience and tact, a respect for 
human freedom, secure knowledge, 
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inexhaustible charity, profound loyal- 
ty to the Church and equally pro- 
found understanding of those who do 
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in the perspectives of the missioner’s 
task will you understand your own; 
and only if you do your own task 


not share that loyalty. It is in its 
own way a missionary task. And 
that is why I speak of it tonight. Only 


will you understand theirs. Both are 
the one work of the one Church of 
Jesus Christ. 


Beauty Is Big Business 


When people discuss the search for the true, the good and the beautiful, 
rarely, if ever, do they talk in terms of big business. Yet over the years the 
search on the part of the American woman for beauty has become a very 
big business indeed. Every year women spend more than $500,000,000 
on cosmetics. In the year 1946 the rather staggering sum of $29,000,000 
was spent on lipstick alone. This amount represents the’ purchase price 
of 190,000,000 individual lipsticks, and on the basis of that figure one 
enterprising statistician has estimated that the total weight of the lipstick 
sold in one year would amount to more than 5,000 tons. 

Compared with other beauty products, however, lipstick is a relatively 
small item. In the same period the sale of cold cream easily came to $60,- 
000,000, and face powder was good for another $60,000,000. On the strength 
of such statistics a second researcher reported, with a perfectly straight face, 
that his studies led him to believe that in her lifetime the average American 
female used three times her own weight in cosmetics. 

These figures represent only the actual cosmetics themselves, sold over the 
counter. They do not take into account those citadels of the movie magazine, 
the beauty parlors. There are scattered over the country some 130,000 of 
these glamour emporiums, most of them doing a very nice business despite 
the Toni twins. When their income is added to the over-the-counter sale 
of cosmetics, it is easy to see why beauty has become big business in the 
United States—James O’Gara in TODAY, March, 1950. 











Religion and the Underworld 
Rev. RaymMonp E. JACKSON 


This statement, reflecting the official views of the Chancery of the 
Diocese of Kansas City, was read at the funeral service of Charles 
Binaggio, murdered politician and gang leader, April 10, 1950. 


Ever since the brutal murders of last week with their ugly implica- 
tions, speculation has been rife as to whether Christian burial could 
be conceded to the remains that lie before us this morning. I’ve been 
asked to read an official statement on this point. 

Among those designated by the law of the Church as unworthy of 
ecclesiastical burial are all public and evident sinners. But the Church 
decrees that each case be studied carefully for the slightest circum- 
stance which can be interpreted in favor of the sinner. 

To condemn this merciful outlook is to misunderstand the entire 
Gospel of Christ. With the hatred of the Lord Jesus himself, the Church 
hates sin, but with His own compassion she stands, as long as there 
is the slightest foothold, between the sinner and the terrible conse- 
quences of his sin. If this means that she will be called the friend of 
sinners, she does not forget that the same charge was hurled at her 
Master. 

The doubt in favor of the deceased whom we bury this morning 
stems from the fact that recently he was seen receiving the sacraments 
and attending Sunday mass. : 

It should be perfectly clear that the Church never judges the eternal 
fate of the individual soul. That is left to Almighty God, the rewarder 
of the good and punisher of the wicked. 

Nor in these instances where permission for ecclesiastical burial 
is finally granted may it be construed as belief that the deceased has 
been saved. Much less is it approval of the life he has led. It is merely 
a plea to Almighty God to deal leniently with a soul which He has 
redeemed with His Precious Blood. 

The Catholic Church does not have to cry from the housetops that 
she is unalterably opposed to crime and vice. For twenty centuries the 
world has seen her in no other role. It is true that she does not shout 
this opposition at times and in circumstances when nothing would be 
gained but questionable publicity or the applause of the unthinking 
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crowd. If this present case calls for extraordinary stress, however, we 
do not hesitate to give it. 


As Catholics we abominate and we condemn syndicated crime and 


vice. It is as despicable as it is evil. We condemn the underworld and 
all its barbarous and cowardly ways. 


But we condemn also the overworld—liquor executives, public offi- 
cials in high and low places and the like who, though able to retain the 


aura of respectability, sacrifice every decent principle for their own 
contemptible and selfish ends. 


The same blood is upon their hands as upon the hands of the villain- 
ous characters whom they both use and protect. 

We are gathered here this morning in the presence of the Saviour, 
Who was not ashamed to be found in the company of sinners. To Him 
we recommend the soul of the individual whose remains are about to 


be consigned to the grave. May his soul and the souls of all the faithful 
departed rest in peace! 


Big Government 


There remains the problem of the ordinary power-swollen modern State, 
and what to do about it. To aim at its destruction directly (as by a mass- 
refusal to obey) would be to slide down into chaos. The modern State has 
come about because the political authorities (whether elected or not) have 
gathered into their political hands all kinds of power, so that they now con- 
trol things like house-building, commerce, education, or religion—economic 
and cultural affairs which ought to be outside politics. Hence, too, the 
failure (compared with what was hoped) of democracy; for some of these 
affairs, such as education, cannot and ought not to be settled by popular 
voting and elections. So the right remedy for the modern State is to look 
to other authorities to deal with these non-political matters; in time a 
nation might possible develop something like an Economic Parliament and 
a Cultural Parliament; and even the political Parliament might get rid of 
much of its work by strengthening the local and regional authorities in the 
nation. And so, perhaps, the modern State might yet “wither away” or at 
any rate slim down to decent and suitable proportions.—Father F. H. Drink- 
water in PeopLe & Freepom, Christmas-New Year, 1949-1950. 
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Catholic Approach to Social Action 


JoHN F. Cronin, S.S. 
Social Action Department, N.C.W.C. 


Reprinted from the American CatuHotic Sociotocicat Review* 


— have been many discus- 
sions concerning the use of the 
term “Catholic” in reference to any 
science. We have debated the pro- 
priety of speaking of Catholic sociol- 
ogy or Catholic economics. There 
should be less difficulty in the field of 
prudential action. Here one might 
legitimately expect not only the in- 
clusion of ethical notions, but also the 
acceptance of elements which are 
specifically religious. It will be the 
purpose of this paper to seek out the 
ethical and religious components of 
Catholic social action. 

The field of social action comprises, 
in part, the entire area of socio-eco- 
nomic pathology and deals with such 
group functions as may be appro- 
priate to remedy the indicated evils. 
It is primarily a group activity. It is 
true that some remedial action may 
be taken as a result of an appeal to 
the individual conscience. Likewise 
there are problems which result ex- 
clusively from individual maladjust- 
ment to economic environment. But 
these questions arise only incidentally 
and indirectly in the field of social 
action. 

The pathology under discussion oc- 
curs in the borderline area between 


sociology and economics. Its manifes- 
tations often may be properly studied 
and catalogued in the field of sociol- 
ogy. Such would be the case with 
poverty, slum-influenced delinquency, 
housing problems, marital strains 
based mainly upon economic causes, 
and the like. But the full etiology of 
these situations would necessarily in- 
volve the tracing of the controlling 
economic factors. 

In all these cases, basic remedies 
must be economic. Social welfare 
treatment may also be indicated, but 
mainly in terms of immediate pallia- 
tion rather than basic cure. Organ- 
ized efforts to seek such cures through 
group action can be considered as the 
proper field of social action. 

Many groups exist in modern so- 
ciety for the purpose of bringing 
about a better social order. In some 
cases, the social result is to be inci- 
dental to the attainment of specialized 
group objectives. Such would be the 
case with labor unions, and farmer or 
employer organizations. They seek 
immediate gains for their members, 
but often so conceive society that 
they consider their welfare as virtu- 
ally synonymous with the general 
good. Other groups concentrate up- 
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on an individual problem, such as 
housing, rather than upon the needs 
of a class. Still others may be differ- 
entiated as to the means used, as with 
the case of a political party dedi- 
cated to the cause of social reform. 
Catholics may be found in any of 
these groups. But participation in 
such activities would not necessarily 
be Catholic action. 


Two Divisions 


There are two broad differentiating 
features of Catholic social action. 
The first comprises the philosophy, 
motivation and attitudes which are 
specifically Catholic, even when we 
work jointly with other groups. Thus 
a Catholic trade unionist, thoroughly 
imbued with the teachings of the 
Church, would act differently from a 
non-Catholic trade unionist. Sec- 
ondly, there are specific means, tech- 
niques and objectives which are pe- 
‘culiar to the Church. Some of these 
features are essentially Catholic, as 
would be the case of hierarchical di- 
rection of social action. Others are 
only accidentally Catholic, in the 
sense that other Christians might well 
accept them, but have not yet done 
so. Thus the complex doctrine of so- 
cial justice, as defined in Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, is not widely known or 
accepted outside the Church. We shall 
consider each of these divisions in 
order. 

An informed Catholic has a weltan- 
schauung which is bound to affect his 
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views, even in joint activities with 
those outside the fold. Thus, his view 
of man’s nature is significant in rela. 
tion to social reform. The acceptance 
of original sin, the Redemption, the 
need of Grace, and other basic Chris- 
tian concepts will set him apart from 
those whose thought has been influ- 
enced by Rousseau or John Dewey. 
He will not consider the economic 
factor as primary, much less exclu- 
sive, in causing social ills. He will 
not expect a perfect world as a re- 
sult of economic reform. Above all, 
he will never lapse into the ruthless- 
ness of a totalitarian who is willing 
to sacrifice human values in the inter- 
est of an allegedly ideal economic 
order. 

The Christian concept will preclude 
class hatred and vindictive retribut- 
tion in face of justice. Likewise it 
will rule out a narrow class view of 
reform. Thus, in confronting oppres- 
sion, it will not conceive as a remedy 
the exchanging of places between the 
hitherto oppressed and the new op- 
pressors. The Christian will not pic- 
ture the ideal society as one ruled by 
workers for their own interests, or by 
liberal intellectuals in the interests of 
the downtrodden. 

Positively, the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body is bound to have its reflec- 
tion in one’s concept of economic so- 
ciety. Indeed, there is more than a 
casual connection between the organic 
notion of economic life, so basic to 
the Catholic tradition, and the re- 
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vealed teaching of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. A Catholic may not be con- 
tent with tearing down what is bad; 
he is constantly rebuilding towards a 
better world. He unites what is sepa- 
rated; he heals what is wounded; he 
fights vigorously against injustice, but 
he forgives and welcomes back the 
repentant perpetrator of injustice. 


Warpep VIEws 


These ideas may seem to be vague 
generalities, but serious reflection will 
disclose their pregnant social impli- 
cations. When we work with others 
in the field of social action, we will 
find many generous and noble souls, 
animae naturaliter Christianae. But 
we will find others whose views of 
human nature are warped. Such 
might be some economic planners, 
who feel so strongly that all prob- 
lems are fundamentally economic that 
they would sacrifice freedom if only 
they might achieve their ideal econ- 
omy. Then there is the all pervasive 
phenomenon of class hatred; the con- 
demnation of all employers as ex- 
ploiters and the resultant desire to en- 
hance the power of labor in a mono- 
lithic and dictatorial fashion. It is 
even possible that Catholics at times 
have identified themselves with such 
views, but in doing so they were not 
true to their Faith. 

Again, the Catholic will have a dif- 
ferent motivation than others. He 
will be acting from love of God and 
of neighbor. With this background 
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he will be sensitive to injustice and 
strong in the struggle for what is 
right. It is true that many without 
formal religious faith approximate 
this attitude. They wish to “give the 
little fellow a break.” They do not 
like to see others “pushed around.” 
Many labor leaders fall into this cate- 
gory; Catholic in attitude if not in 
belief. But we must also think of the 
liberals and social reformers who 
have fallen by the wayside. There are 
prominent former New Dealers who 
are now vindictively anti - labor. 
Labor leaders have risen to power 
only to oppress those who elected 
them. Some have been employed by 
corporations to use their former ex- 
perience against the workers. There 
are those who were disillusioned by 
ingratitude or who have given up the 
struggle because quick results were 
not forthcoming. 

Too often reformers become fa- 
natics; or-should we reverse the state- 
ment by saying that fanatics often 
turn to the field of social reform? 
They are narrow in their views, easily 
given to hatred, and ruthless in their 
choice of means. But fanaticism gen- 
erally begets equally extreme opposi- 
tion, with the result that the social 
order is torn asunder instead of being 
united and fused into organic har- 
mony. When Lincoln Steffens ob- 
served in his Autobiography that the 
“crooks and rascals” were more like- 
able and on the whole more balanced 
than the reformers, he uttered a pro- 
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found observation, even if it were not 
the full truth. 

The fact that the cause of social 
reform in the United States is mov- 
ing slowly, with many setbacks, is due 
in part to inadequate motivation and 
partial views of human nature on the 
part of the reformers. The New Deal 
might have continued beyond 1938, 
had an effort been made to win over 
the liberal element in the business 
community. Labor would not have 
gotten the Taft-Hartley law had 
the Wagner Act been administered 
more wisely and the unions been more 
conscious of their public responsi- 
bility. These failures show that there 
is a wide field of opportunity for 
Catholic social action. 

The second broad field of differ- 
ence comprises the elements which at 
the moment are peculiar to Catholic 
social reform and spiritual remedies. 
Greed, selfishness, lust for power and 
‘preoccupation with worldly things 
are among the root evils of modern 
society. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to achieve social reform if we 
do not reject the premises leading to 
social pathology. The world will be 
in a turmoil if reform efforts are 
poisoned by greed for the wealth of 
others, envy of their success, desire 
to usurp their power, and complacent 
satisfaction with material progress. 

Thus, it is tragic to read defenses 
of our way of life, in contrast with 
Communism, based merely on our 
higher material standard of living. 
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The implication seems to be that once 
Soviet steel production surpasses 
ours, then we might wisely embrace 
the horrors of Communism. Likewise, 
there have been times when an or. 
ganized group of workers have shown 
themselves indifferent to the needs of 
their unorganized brethren; or when 
farmers, recently rescued from the 
depth of misery, manifest a material 
standard of progress, with social re- 
form consisting of the have-nots get- 
ting what the haves possess. This is 
surely not the Christian idea. 


THE SociAu ENCYCLICALS 


The social encyclicals emphasize 
detachment from the goods of this 
world. A grinding poverty which 
forces men to concentrate exclusively 
upon making a living is an enemy of 
Christian detachment. So likewise is 
a love of luxury or power which leads 
the victim to devote all his energies 
to amassing ever greater wealth. In 
both these cases, material goods pre- 
occupy the entirety of life, to the ex- 
clusion of spiritual or even cultural 
values. 

Furthermore, the Popes emphasize 
social charity as the indispensable 
concomitant to social justice. Charity 
binds men together. It heals the 
wounds caused by class strife. When 
progress towards social justice is 
slow, charity prevents bitterness and 
hatred from intruding. It is true that 
this element of charity is not specific- 
ally Catholic; indeed it is central in 
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the Christian tradition. But Catholics 
more than others have emphasized its 
place in social reform. They have 
stressed its value as a complement to 
justice; not, of course, as a palliative 
to be used in place of justice, but 
rather as a softening and binding 
force in society. 


ORGANIZED EFFORT 


Again, the Catholic ideal of social 
justice is something new, as has been 
shown in writings of Father Ferrée 
and others. It embodies the ideal of 
organized efforts to reform the insti- 
tutions of society for the common 
welfare. Thus it sets the Catholic 
apart from those who speak solely of 
individual reform or who deal with 
the consciences of individuals alone. 
Moreover, it differentiates the Catho- 
lic from those who accept the present 
institutions of society, based on com- 
petition or economic dictatorship in 
the field of production, and class 
separation or strife in the sphere of 
distribution. Finally, the notion of 
the primacy of the common good is 
vital to a sound program for recon- 
structing the social order. In con- 
trast to other approaches which stress 
group interests or special cases of so- 
cial injustice, our attitude is one 
which weighs the particular in the 
light of the general and the sectional 
or class concern in relation to the 
welfare of the entire national, and 
even world, community. 

Moreover, the Church is not con- 
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tent to preach these virtues and con- 
cepts and leave execution to the con- 
sciences of individual Catholics. 
Catholic social action is but one mani- 
festation of Catholic Action, a definite 
program for Christianizing the insti- 
tutions of society. In this context, 
Catholic Action would be lay partici- 
pation in the social mission of the 
hierarchy. Thus, the official teaching 
body established by Christ, the Pope 
and the bishops, would apply the 
teachings of Christ to the social prob- 
lems of the world. Under them the 
clergy and the laity would act to 
spread these teachings. The actual 
application of principles and their in- 
clusion into the world of business, 
finance, labor, government, trade, in- 
dustry and farming would normally 
be the apostolic mission of the laity. 
Thus, workers would be the apostles 
of their fellow workers, and so 
through the various groups. 


SECULAR GROUPS 


The teaching of these principles 
would be organized and made a nor- 
mal part of the Church’s teaching 
function. It would be included in 
the schools and in programs of adult 
education and public relations. The 
action program, normally committed 
to the laity, would be organized in 
the light of prudential judgment in 
concrete situations. In this country, 
as a rule, it is better that lay action 
consist in the penetration of and in- 
fluence upon secular groups. In other 
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societies, specifically Catholic groups 
may have their legitimate place in 
the socio-economic field. 

Finally, religious means will be 
used in all the phases outlined above. 
Prayer and the sacraments will bring 
God’s help not only upon the indi- 
viduals dedicated to the cause of so- 
cial action, but also upon those whom 
they seek to influence. The lay re- 
treat movement will deepen the faith 
of the apostles of social action. Com- 
mon liturgical prayer will increase 
their sense of social solidarity. In- 
deed, the very Catholic nature of the 
Church will dramatize their oneness 
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with men everywhere and stifle in 
them class consciousness as well as 
narrow nationalism. 

In other times, the leaven of Catho- 
lic teaching has profoundly influenced 
social institutions. The pagan phil- 
osophy of ancient Rome gave way to 
the Christian concept of the dignity 
of man. In medieval times, the insti- 
tutions of society in many ways re- 
flected the concepts of justice and 
human solidarity. Today the chal- 
lenge is secularism and statism. We 
have the means to combat both in a 
vigorous and widespread program of 
truly Catholic social action. 


Labor and Management 


In the complex and interdependent world in which we live, labor and 





management have a tremendous responsibility for the whole community. 
This joint responsibility of labor and management transcends the responsi- 
bility that either has to its special economic group.—WALTER REUTHER, 
President of UAW, Atlantic City, Feb. 27, 1950. 


* * * 


If we want to retain our liberties, both management and labor must do a 
better job in collective bargaining. To do this both of us will have to aban- 
don what is left of the name-calling and emotional approaches to our differ- 
ences. We will have to develop more statesmen on both sides—men who will 
always think of the public interest at the same time that they try to do justice 
to the problems of their companies or their unions.—Herman W. Stein- 
kraus, President of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Nov. 16, 1949. 











Editorials 





Bishops and the Banks 


N AN editorial March 29 on the 
Westphalia, Mich., bank case, 

pointing out how the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation protects peo- 
ple’s bank deposits, the Detroit Free 
Press stated that this protective de- 
vice “was first proposed” by Michi- 
gan’s Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 

That assertion does not square with 
the record. True, Senator Vanden- 
berg did successfully sponsor the bill 
to guarantee bank deposits in the 
spring or summer of 1933. All honor 
to him for that achievement. 

But more than a year before that, 
government guaranteeing of bank de- 
posits was advocated in a public state- 
ment by the late Bishop Michael J. 
Gallagher. 

In the Bishop’s statement, which 
was “played up” on the front page of 
the Michigan Catholic on February 
25, 1932, he pointed out that lack of 
public confidence had led to with- 
drawal of large sums from banks. 

“A government guarantee of de- 
posits in national banks,” he said, 
“would free bankers of undue anxiety 
and go a long way to restore public 
confidence” and greatly aid in restor- 
ing prosperity. He suggested similar 
action by State governments for state 


banks. The Bishop pointed out that 
in Canada, where bank deposits were 
guaranteed by the government, there 
had not been a “single bank failure 
in that country for a considerable 
time.” 

Clippings of the Bishop’s statement 
were sent to both Senator Vanden- 
berg and the late Senator James Cou- 
zens. Mr. Vandenberg replied to the 
editor of this paper that he was “very 
much interested” in Bishop Galla- 
gher’s proposal and that he wished to 
complete his study of banking and 
bank deposits before commenting on 
the question of a government guar- 
antee (Michigan Catholic, March 10, 
1932). 

Senator Couzens replied: “Past ex- 
perience with guarantee of bank de- 
posits has not been successful, but 
that in itself does not mean that it 
may not be wise to give careful con- 
sideration to another attempt.” He 
added that government guarantee was 
not feasible under the existing bank 
system, and that this would have to 
be revised if the State or Federal gov- 
ernments undertook to guarantee 
bank deposits. 

No action was taken by Congress 
for more than a year. It is not in- 
dulging in idle fancies to assert that, 
if Congress had promptly taken ac- 
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tion on the Bishop’s suggestion, tens 
of thousands of persons would not 
have lost their savings and the shock 
of the depression might have been 
lessened considerably—TuHeE Micut- 
GAN CatHo.ic, Detroit, Mich., April 
6, 1950. 


Nonsense About Catholics 


a inveterate and incorrig- 
ible opponents of Catholicism 
have lately concocted a new method 
of attack. Briefly, their present line is 
that Catholicism prepares its adher- 
ents for submission to Communism. 
Their argument is that since Catholi- 
cism (as they assume) paralyzes and 
suppresses the intellect, since it de- 
stroys the mind’s power of criticism 
and initiative, since it strips away 
spiritual freedom, since it herds peo- 
ple hither and thither at whim, it 
conditions its members for the cli- 
mate and control of Communism. 
Communism asks nothing better than 
that those on whom it has designs 
be intellectually crippled, spiritually 
inert, and accustomed to being 
bossed. Hence (so runs the glib 
theory) it finds the inhabitants of a 
Catholic country ideally trained for 
its manipulation. Catholicism and 
Communism, the mouthers of this 
sophistry declare, are both authori- 
tarian, and so Catholics, used to one 
form of authoritarianism, unresist- 
ingly submit to another. 

In considering this sophistry, the 
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first thing to point out is that no 
Catholic country in the whole world 
has voted Communists into power or 
quietly acceded to a Communist 
coup. Those Catholic countries now 
under Communist tyranny had such 
a regime forced upon them from with- 
out in the wake of the war. Did 
Poland opt for Communism, and 
have the Polish people ardently em- 
braced Communism? 

The second thing to note is that 
Catholicism is not authoritarian. It 
is authoritative. There is an un- 
bridgeable gap between the two. 

When we say that a system is av- 
thoritarian, we mean that it crassly 
disregards truth and depends on 
force for its prevalence. It is 
foisted on people by force; it is 
maintained in power by force; it pur- 
sues its aims by force. The use of 
force and violence to impose and 
maintain its doctrine and dominion 
is a distinguishing mark of Com- 
munism, and has been from the start. 
It is not a distinguishing mark of 
Catholicism. How do the mission- 
aries win converts in a pagan land? 
How do they there build up a Catho- 
lic body? How do they keep the 
Church in existence and operation? 
By force? Never. Catholicism is not 
authoritarian. 

But it is authoritative. When we 
say that a system is authoritative, we 
mean that it proceeds from compe- 
tent authority and operates accord- 
ing to the principles of competent 
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authority. The Church is authorita- 
tive, first, in that it proceeds from 
Jesus Christ. He established it. He 
constituted it as it is. He is the In- 
carnate Son of God, divine. All power 
in heaven and on earth is His. He 
conferred some of that power on His 
Church—that of teaching religious 
truth infallibly, that of interpreting 
and applying the moral law, that of 
forgiving sins. 

The Church is authoritative, sec- 
ondly, in that it is hierarchical. Jesus 
Christ appointed bishops to rule it, 
and to one of these He gave the prim- 
acy. Their successors He intended to 
have the same authority. And that 
has been the history of the Church— 
it has operated, now operates, and 
will continue to operate as a hier- 
archical organization. 

This, briefly, is the authoritative 
character of the Catholic Church. 
Obviously, it has nothing to do with 
authoritarianism. 

One final point should be made. 
The very people who now see and 
decry an affinity between Catholicism 
and Communism were, during the 
war and for a time thereafter, apolo- 
gists for Communism as a form of 
democracy. They dismissed the 
Church’s opposition to Communism 
as merely an example of Catholic op- 
position to democracy. How, consist- 
ently, can they now link what is to 
them a form of democracy to what is 
to them a form of authoritarianism? 
Neither Catholicism nor Communism 
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has changed in the interval. The an- 
swer is, of course, that truth and 
consistency mean nothing to these 
people. What they are looking for at 
all times is a weapon with which to 
beat the Church, and any lie will serve 
their purpose.—CatHotic TRAN- 
script, Hartford, Conn., Feb. 2, 1950. 


The President’s Example 
RESIDENT TRUMAN, in echo- 


ing in his official language the 
convictions of religious leaders, must 
be getting an attentive ear from many 
who might otherwise scoff at the con- 
tention that religion is the heart and 
soul of complete individual and na- 
tional life. 

In his telegram of Christmas 
wishes to the Holy Father, the Presi- 
dent said: “The summons of peace 
on earth, good will toward men, has 
come ringing down the ages, giving 
direction to- the thought and the ac- 
tion of every human being whose life 
is lived according to God’s purpose.” 

In connection with the lighting of 
the national Christmas tree on the 
White House lawn, Mr. Truman re- 
marked: “In the spirit of the Christ 
Child—as little children with joy in 
our hearts and peace in our souls— 
let us, as a nation, dedicate ourselves 
anew to the love of our fellow men.” 

He spoke not only of Christ, but 
of the Blessed Mother and of the In- 
carnation as well: “Through that 
Child’s love, there has come to all 
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mankind the love of a Divine Father 
and a Blessed Mother so that the love 
of the Holy Family could be shared 
by the whole human family.” And, 
“we miss the spirit of Christmas if 
we consider the Incarnation as an in- 
distinct and doubtful, far-off event 
unrelated to our present problems.” 

There are those who feel that the 
word, prayer, mustn’t be mentioned 
publicly, but certainly the President 
is not among them. 

Two days before Christmas, he 
spoke at Arlington National Ceme- 
tery for the “consecration” of a 
carillon. 

“In their nightly hymn,” he said, 
“the bells of the carillon will sing of 
our faith in the kinship of man and 
God. They will proclaim our com- 
pact with the veterans of our nation’s 
wars who gave their lives that our 
faith might endure. Our American 

. heritage of human freedom is born 
of the belief that man is created 
in the image of God and therefore is 
capable of governing himself. We 
have created here a government dedi- 
cated to the dignity of the freedom 
of man. It is a government whose 
creed is derived from the word of 
God and its roots are deep in our 
spiritual foundation .. .” 

In his State of the Union message 
delivered personally to Congress last 
week, Mr. Truman brought out that 
God has a prominent place in the 

rosy picture that he painted. 
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“Today by the grace of God,” the 
President said, “we stand a free and 
prosperous nation with greater pos. 
sibilities for the future than any peo. 
ple have ever had in the history of the 
world... 

“We work for a better life for all, 
so that all men may put to good use 
the great gifts with which they have 
been endowed by the Creator. We 
seek to establish those material con- 
ditions of life in which, without ex. 
ception, men may live in dignity, 
perform useful work, serve their com- 
munities and worship God as they see 
Rivas 

“As we approach the halfway mark 
in the twentieth century, we should 
ask for continued strength and guid- 
ance from that Almighty Power Who 
has placed before- us such great op- 
portunities for the good of mankind 
in the years to come.” 

With a third of the world under 
the yoke of anti-Christian Commun- 
ism, the President is setting a stirring 
example of the meaning of America’s 
religious heritage——THE CATHOLIC 
Vircinian, Richmond, Va., Jan. 13, 
1950. 


Realities of Labor 
Participation 
Wé HAD a taste of labor partici- 
pation at our meeting in At 
lantic City. It was a refreshing ex- 


perience. We found that we had 
many things in common with labor. 





‘ 
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As the labor representatives put it, 
they are interested in strong, dyna- 
mic, voluntary organizations and so 
js Catholic Charities. Labor does not 
want to be patterned by general com- 
munity programs; neither does Cath- 
olic Charities. We learned too that 
we have a responsibility for inter- 
preting our programs to labor not 
only on the national level but also 
on the State and local levels. 

From the labor representatives at 
Atlantic City we also learned that 
they are not satisfied with token rep- 
resentation on boards. There was 
some complaint registered about 
labor representatives who never at- 
tnd board meetings. This occurs 
usually in communities where there 
are few labor leaders and as a result 
the same leaders find themselves on 
a number of boards. It seems im- 
perative for labor to develop more 
people who will serve on boards, and 
our agencies have a responsibility to 
aid them in this task. 

The labor representatives in At- 
lantic City pointed out that they do 
not have any desire to dominate our 
organizations; they just want the or- 
ganizations to reckon with their point 
of view. This may not be easy at 
times but it is an inevitable develop- 
ment. As great mass movements de- 
velop, must we not inevitably reckon 
with the point of view of their lead- 
ers? We have to interpret our point 
of view to them and they in turn are 
bound to have an influence on it. 
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There was much discussion at our 
labor meetings in Atlantic City about 
the difficulty of securing the interest 
of the ordinary rank and file of labor 
in social welfare. In connection with 
this situation, stress was placed on the 
newness of educational programs in 
labor leadership; they got under way 
only about twelve years ago. Labor 
organizations, it was pointed out, 
want to go ahead with these 
programs. 

The stimulating of interest among 
the rank and file of labor in social 
welfare should not prove too difficult 
for Catholic Charities. The 40,000 
members of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul in the United States are for 
the most part trade-union members; 
and they are participating actively in 
Catholic Charities. One of our most 
important steps in developing labor 
participation, therefore, would be the 
extension of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. ~ 

For years the rank and file of 
American trade unions have shown a 
keen interest in the work of many 
Catholic institutions throughout the 
country. They have contributed not 
only their funds but also their time 
to the work of these institutions. In 
order that we may secure the fullest 
possible labor participation, local 
Catholic Charities agencies should 
maintain close contact with central 
labor bodies. By process of negotia- 
tion with the local labor leaders they 
should be able to reach agreement in 
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regard to labor representatives to 
serve on boards. 

The Conference membership as well 
as the labor participants were well 
satisfied with the outcome of our At- 
lantic City Conference. The labor 
representatives made it clear that they 
are with us to stay. They want us to 
understand their point of view. They 
want us to interpret to them our prin- 
ciples and policies——THE CATHOLIC 
Cuarities Review, Washington, 
D. C., December, 1949. 


Barden’s Principle 


ONGRESSMAN Graham A. Bar- 

den of North Carolina, in his 
much-discussed Federal aid to edu- 
cation proposal, would forbid any use 
of public funds for the benefit of 
children attending Catholic schools. 
He justifies his position by citing the 
principle of separation of Church and 
State. That principle would be vio- 
lated, he insists, if Catholic pupils 
were to ride on a publicly-owned bus 
or were to receive health and welfare 
benefits made available at the tax- 
payers’ expense. 
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Yet in his own state of North Caro. 
lina the Baptist Hospital of Winston. 
Salem has been allocated the sum of 
$697,356 from Federal funds, and the 
General Board of the State Baptist 
Convention decided on March 30 that 
the hospital should accept the appro- 
priation. No protest has been made 
by Mr. Barden; nor has the group 
called “Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United for the Separation of 
Church and State,” which endorses 
Mr. Barden’s “principle,” raised any 
objection to the Protestant hospital’s 
action. : 

Of course the hospital is right in 
accepting the funds and the Govern- 
ment is right in assigning the money. 
It will be expended honestly and cap- 
ably, to perform a,service conducive 
to the common good. And the same 
is true of funds expended for health 
and welfare services benefiting Amer- 
ican school children, whether they at- 
tend public schools or other schools 
providing the education which the 
state prescribes. — THE PITTSBURGH 
CaTHo.ic, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 13, 
1950. 


Appeal of Scripture 


Mankind has reached a stage in which the superficiality of paganism, 
whether ancient or modern, must become ever more apparent. Our genera- 
tion must learn, if it has not already learned, that neither culture nor re- 
ligious cults are sufficient. The Hebrew seriousness which, in less critical 
times, was an obstacle to the reading of the Bible is now a positive encou- 
ragement. There is no other Book whose gravity is adequate to satisfy 
the mood in which thoughtful men and women now find themselves.—Stan- 


ley B. James in Cotumsia, February, 1950. 
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The Ecumenical Movement 


Instruction to Local Ordinaries issued December 20, 1949, by the Supreme 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office. This is the official English text. 


HE Catholic Church takes no actual part in “ecumenical” conventions 

and other assemblies of a similar character. Yet, as numerous pontifi- 
cal documents show, she has, despite this fact, never ceased, nor will she 
ever cease to pursue with deepest concern and promote with assiduous 
prayers to God every endeavor to bring about what was so close to the 
Heart of Christ the Lord, viz., that all who believe in Him, “may be made 
perfect in one.”? Indeed, she embraces with truly maternal affection all 
who return to her as the only true Church of Christ. Hence, any plans and 
enterprises which, with the consent of the ecclesiastical authority, have 
heen undertaken and are being carried out to enlighten converts properly 
in the faith or to impart a more thorough instruction to those already in 
the Church, can never be sufficiently approved or given too much encour- 
agement. 


DeEsmRE FOR REUNION 


At this time in many parts of the world, owing partly to various external 
events and changes of mental attitude, but, under the inspiring grace of 
God, due chiefly to the common prayers of the faithful, a desire has awak- 
ened and is growing daily in the hearts of many who are separated from 
the Catholic Church, that a reunion be accomplished among all who believe 
in Christ the Lord. Assuredly to the children of the true Church this is a 
source of holy joy in the Lord as well as an inducement to lend their assist- 
ance to all who are sincerely seeking the truth by entreating light and 
strength for them from God in fervent prayer. 

Certain attempts, that are being designated by diverse names in different 
countries, have hitherto been made by various persons, either individually 
or in groups, to effect a reconciliation of dissident Christians with the 
Catholic Church. Such initiatives, however, do not always rest upon cor- 
rect principles, although inspired by the best of intentions, and even when 
sprung from sound principles, they do not avoid besetting particular dan- 
gers, as past experience has shown. For this reason this Supreme Sacred 
Congregation, which has been charged with the care of defending and pre- 
serving intact the deposit of faith, has seen fit to call to mind and enjoin 
what is here set forth. 





1 John 17, 23. 
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I. 


GUIDANCE OF THE _BisHops 





| ia ae cen al eet ——9> 

The work of “reunion” belongs “above vk to the office and charge of 
the Church. Hence, it behooves Bishops, whom “the Holy Ghost hath 
placed to rule the Church of God,”? to bestow upon it their special atten. 
tion. They should, therefore, not only carefully and efficaciously keep this 
movement under vigilant observation, but also prudently foster and guide 
it unto the twofold end of assisting those who are in search of the truth 
and the true Church, and of shielding the faithful from the perils which 
readily follow in the tread of the movement. 

Consequently, they shall first of all thoroughly acquaint themselves with 
what has been accomplished and is actually being done under cover of 
this movement in their dioceses. For this purpose let them appoint suitable 
priests, who, in accordance with the teaching and the directions of the 
Holy See, as found, for example, in the Encyclical Letters Satis Cognitum; 
Mortalium Animos* and Mystici Corporis Christi,5 shall give close atten. 
tion to all that concerns the movement and make a report about it at the 
time and in the manner prescribed. 


With special care shall they exercise their vigilance and urge the ob 
servance of the sacred canons “on previous censorship and prohibition of 
books” (can. 1384 ff) with regard to the publications which are edited by 
Catholics in any form whatsoever concerning this matter. The same holds 
good with reference to non-Catholic publications on this subject, in so far 
as these are intended to be edited, read or sold by Catholics. 

Likewise, they will diligently provide what may be serviceable for non- 
‘Catholics who are seeking to know the Catholic faith. They will appoint 
persons and set up offices that non-Catholics may visit and consult, and 
yet more will they be intent upon making provision that converts may have 
within easy reach the ways and means of obtaining a more basic and com: 
plete instruction in the Catholic faith and of carrying their religion into 
actual life, especially by means of seasonable meetings and study circles, 
spiritual retreats and other exercises of piety. 





II. 
METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


As to the manner and method of procedure in this work, let the Bishops 
themselves prescribe what is to be done and what to be omitted, and take 
measures that the ordinances are observed by all. They will also be on 





2 Acts, 20, 28. 

8 Acta Leonis XIII, vol. XVI, a. 1897, p. 157 ff. 
* Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XX, a. 1928, p. 5 ff. 

5 Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XXXV, a. dis, p. 193 ff. 
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their guard lest, under some false pretence, for instance by stressing things 
on which we agree rather than those on which we disagree, a dangerous 
indifferentism be fomented, particularly amongst those who are less 
thoroughly grounded in matters theological and not so well trained in their 
religious practice. For they must beware lest, from a spirit of “irenicism,” 
as it is called now-a-days, Catholic tenets, be they dogmas or questions 
connected therewith, in a process of comparative study and from a delusive 
design of attaining a certain progressive assimilation and approximation 
among the various professions of faith, are so whittled down and somehow 
made to conform to heterodox teaching as to jeopardize the purity of 
Catholic doctrine or obscure its clear and genuine meaning. 


Furthermore, Bishops will not allow recourse to a perilous mode of 
speaking which engenders false notions and raises deceitful hopes that can 
never be fulfilled. Such would be, for example, the allegation that what is 
taught in the Encyclical Letters of the Roman Pontiffs about the return of 
dissidents to the Church, or about the constitution of the Church, or about 
the Mystical Body of Christ, need not be so rigorously taken, inasmuch as 
not all things are of faith, or, what is worse still, in matters of dogma not 
even the Catholic Church is already in possession of the fulness of Christ 
and hence others are still in a position of contributing towards its perfec- 
tion. They should scrupulously take precautions and firmly insist that, in 
rehearsing the history of the Reformation or the Reformers, the faults and 
foibles of Catholics are not over-emphasized, whilst the blame and defects 
of the Reformers are dissimulated; nor that rather accidental circum- 
stances be placed in such a light that the main fact, consisting in the de- 
fection from the Catholic faith, is allowed to dwindle from sight and mind. 
Finally, they will take care lest, by an excessive and misleading extrinsic 
display and imprudence, or by clamorous methods of procedure and treat- 
ment more harm than good may result in reaching the end desired. 


MopE OF SPEAKING 


The whole and entire body of Catholic doctrine is, therefore, to be pro- 
posed and explained. Nothing embraced in the Catholic truth concerning 
the true nature and means of justification, the constitution of the Church. 
the Roman Pontiff’s primacy of jurisdiction and the only real union effectu- 
ated by a return of the dissidents to the one true Church of Christ, must 
be passed over in silence or cloaked under ambiguous language. Non- 
Catholics may certainly be told that, in returning to the Church, they will 
forfeit none of the good that the grace of God had hitherto wrought in their 
souls, but that the return will bring this to its perfection and final consum- 
mation. Yet this must not be represented in such a fashion as to create in 
them the impression that by their return they were making a contribution 
to the Church of something essential that she lacked in the past. All this must 
be truly set forth clearly and intelligibly for the double reason that they 
are really seeking the truth and that outside of the truth no true union 
can ever be attained. 
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Ii. 
Mrxep MEETINGS 


Ordinaries will need to employ altogether exceptional watchfulness and 
control as regards mixed conventions and meetings held between Catholics 
and non-Catholics, which in recent times have come into vogue in many 
places to foster “reunion” in the faith. If in truth these offer a desirable 
occasion for spreading a knowledge of Catholic doctrine, with which gen. 
erally non-Catholics are not sufficiently conversant, on the other hand they 
also readily conjure up no slight danger of indifferentism to Catholics, 
Where some hopes of good results appear, the Ordinary will be solicitous 
to secure their proper direction by designating for them priests who are 
best fitted for such gatherings and show ability to expound and defend 
Catholic doctrine in a suitable and competent manner. The faithful, how- 
ever, shall not assist at such assemblies without a special permission from 
the ecclesiastical authority, which should be given only to those who are 
known to be well instructed and firmly established in the faith. Where no 
prospects of good results are apparent, or if for some reason special perils 
are to be feared, the faithful shall be prudently kept away and the meet- 
ings themselves shall be suspended in due time or gradually brought to a 
close. Larger common assemblies may not be permitted except upon most 
careful scrutiny, since experience bears out the fact that such conversa- 
tions are wont to be fraught with dangers and produce but little fruit. 

For colloquies engaged in between Catholic and non-Catholic theologians 
priests only may be sent and these must have proven themselves truly 
qualified to take part by their knowledge of theology and staunch adherence 
to the principles and norms laid down by the Church in this matter. 


IV. 
PRESCRIPTIONS OF THE CHURCH 


All such conferences and conventions, whether public or otherwise, 
small or large, are subject to the prescriptions of the Church, which were 
called to mind in the Monitum, “Cum compertum,” issued by this S. Con- 
gregation on June 5, 1948.6 The supposition is that they were organized 
as a result of previous agreement to have the parties, both Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike, on a basis of perfect equality, treat matters of faith 
and morals and give an exposition of the teaching proper to their religious 
creed for the sake of discussion. Mixed gatherings are not then forbidden 
outright, but they are not to be held without the previous sanction of the 
competent ecclesiastical authority. Not subject to the Monitum just men- 
tioned are catechetical instructions, even when imparted to several persons 
simultaneously; nor conferences in which the Catholic doctrine is ex- 
plained to prospective converts. This holds good even if on such occasions 
the listeners also expound the teaching of their church for the purpose of 


® Acta Ap Sedis, vol. XI, a. 1948, p. 257. 
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"| ascertaining clearly and accurately in what it agrees and disagrees with 
Catholic truth. 
Nor does the same Monitum refer to mixed assemblies of Catholics and 
non-Catholics in which nothing touching faith and morals is under con- 
ind sideration, but discussions are held to take counsel as to the advisable ways 
ics and means of defending, by concerted action, the fundamental principles of 
ef the natural law and the Christian religion against the enemies leagued 
ble together against God; or of reestablishing the social order; or of dealing 
wi with and settling questions of a similar nature. Evidently it is not lawful 
“Ped for Catholics, even in such reunions, to approve or admit doctrine, and 
aca. this holds also in regard to social questions, which is at variance with 
= revealed truth or the teaching of the Church. 
= Concerning local conferences and conventions, which, according to the 
end directions specified in the foregoing, fall within the purview of the Moni- 
ges tum, local Ordinaries are empowered with faculties for a period of three 
= years from the date of publication of this Instruction to grant the requisite 
are | previous authorization of the Holy See on condition that: 
» 1. all communication in sacred rites be utterly eschewed; 
rils 2. the discussions and proceedings be duly supervised and directed; 
bet 3. at the end of each year a report be made to this Supreme Sacred 
we Congregation, specifying the place where such assemblies were held and 
anes what experiences were gathered from them. 
- As to theological colloquies, which were mentioned above, the same fac- 
ulty for an equal period of time is extended to the Ordinary of the diocese 
ans where the conversations are held, or to that Bishop whom the other Ordi- 
uly naries have appointed by common consent to assume the direction. The 
nce conditions remain the same as particularized above, plus the further provi- 
sion that in the annual report to this S. Congregation mention be made 
what questions were treated, who were present and who were the partici- 
pants and speakers on both sides. : 
For convoking interdiocesan, national and international conferences and 
conventions a previous consent, to be procured specially from the Holy 
ise, See for each individual case, is necessary. The petition for the permission 
ere must set forth what questions and issues are to be discussed and who the 
‘on. speakers will be at the proceedings. Before this permit has been obtained 
sed no one is allowed to initiate preliminary external preparations for such 
and conventions, nor to collaborate with non-Catholics who are engaged in 
aith designing similar plans. 
ous , 
den Vv. 
es Sacrep RIrEs 
ons Every species of communication in sacred rites is forbidden at all con- 
ex: ventions and assemblies of this kind, as has already been stated. Yet it is 
ions not discountenanced to open and close the meetings with a common reci- 
> of — Ms the Lord’s prayer or some other prayer approved by the Catholic 
urc 
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VI. 
Duty oF ORDINARY 


Each individual Ordinary has the right and duty to study, favor and 
preside at this work in his diocese. Nevertheless, the cooperation of sev- 
eral Bishops may be timely and even necessary in setting up the offices and 
organs to observe, examine and guide the whole activity in this field. Con- 
sequently, upon Ordinaries rests the responsibility, after having taken 
counsel mutually, to decide in what way suitable uniformity and well con- 
certed action can be attained. 


VII. 
RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS 


It is incumbent upon religious superiors to give heed and take measures 
that their subjects strictly and conscientiously abide by the regulations laid 
down upon this matter by the Holy See and local Ordinaries. 

This excellent work of “reunion” of all Christians in the one true faith 
and Church should daily become more integrated as a distinguished por- 
tion in the universal pastoral charge and be made an object of concern that 
the whole Catholic people take to heart and recommend to God in fervent 
supplications. Much progress will be made if the faithful are appropriately 
enlightened, for example, by means of Pastoral Letters about these questions 
and issues as well as the measures taken with regard to them by the Church 
and the reasons prompting them. All indeed, but mainly priests and re- 
ligious, must be admonished and encouraged to seek to fecundate and 
promote the work by their prayers and sacrifices. Finally, all must be made 
conscious of the fact that, for those wandering outside the fold, there is no 
more efficacious means of preparing the way to embrace the truth and the 
Church than the faith of the Catholics associated with a good moral con- 
duct and an edifying life. 
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